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ONGRESS has adjourned for the holidays without doing anything 

/ of importance. The dispute between Mr. Richardson and the 
Ways and Means Committee has ended for the time being in a compro- 
mise by which no increased taxation is to be tried until it is seen how 
the experiment of cutting down the estimates will work. It is now 
said that some $20,000,000 can be saved by this meaus alone. ' The 
salary-grab debate has also temporarily ended in a vote for the pas- 
sage of a new grab act, which enables the members to retain all the 
increased pay they have drawn since Mareh 4, gives them $500 a 
year in excess of the old salary, and adds to it an allowance for mile- 
age and stationery and actual travelling expenses, retaining also all 
the increased salaries of the non-Congressional officials. It 
having been discovered that Mr. Hale of New York had acted as 
Government counsel before the British-American Claims Commis- 
sion, and Mr. Hale having offended his colleagues by a severe de- 
nunciation of the grab, Mr. Wilson of Indiana introduced an amend- 
ment providing that any member of Congress who had received 
counsel-fees from the Government while acting as member of Con- 
gress Should have his fees deducted from his future salary. ‘This 
was tow much for the endurance of Mr. Hale, who subsequently rose 
to a personal explanation, and accused General Butler of having 
coneocted the amendment, and having got Mr. Wilson to introduce 
it by “reaching his arm around Mr. Eldridge” of Wisconsin. He 
then proceeded to compare Mr. Wilson to a “ dirty cur”; on which 
Mr. Wilson replied that he (Mr. Hale) was another; and Mr. Butler, 
who had meantime got a copy of Mr. Hale’s accounts from the Trea- 
sury Department, exhibited them to the House, and compared the 
‘‘ grabbers” to the woman taken in adultery, and Mr. Hale and his 
kind to her accusers. 


The bill for the repeal of the Bankruptey Act is now in the 
Senate, having passed the House by a vote of 224 to 40, under the 
operation of the previous question. It is a remarkable fact that this 
bill, which will change the relations of creditors and debtors through- 
out a commercial country of 40,000,000 population, has passed the 
House with hardly a word of debate except on one point, and that 
this one should have been on the question whether the bill, as reported 
by the committee, had not been prepared by the principal bankrupt 
in the country for his private benefit. The bill as reported contained 
the very curious clause that, as to pending cases, a majority of the 
creditors in value should have full power to dispose of the estate in 
any way they should see fit, and that they might, if they saw fit, put 
it back “in the banks of the debtor.” Mr. Wilson of Indiana, on 
the introduction of this bill, he being himself a member of the ecom- 
mittee which introduced it, told the House that these clauses as 
to pending cases were drawn by an attorney of Jay Cooke & Co. to 
enable them to get control of their assets and go on with their 
speculations, and the bill ought to be called “ a measure to embar- 
rass justice.” ‘The House voted at once against the clauses, and 


certainly did quite right in voting against them; but if the debate | 











on this bill is to be a sample of the discussion which is to take place | 


in the Senate, we might almost as well have no debating at all. 
The Bankruptcy Act is needed, and it ought to be amended, not 
repealed. A petition from New York merchants has been sent to 
the Senate, complaining of the haste of the House in repealing the 
act, and opposing repeal. One of the strong arguments against the 
act all along has been, that the ‘“‘ moneyed men of New York” were 
in favor of total repeal, but the moneyed men themselves say that 
their opinion has not even been asked. 


| of time cured him.” 








The nomination of Attorney-General Williams has not yet been 
acted upon by the Senate, and, in the meanwhile, one of the charges 
or rumors has taken pretty definite shape. It seems that the firm 
of Jackson & Polhemus, of this city, were indicted for receiving 
money from a disbursing officer knowing it to be the money of the 
Government. They had offered $200,000 in settlement, which was 
declined, and criminal proceedings were instituted. These proceed- 
ings mysteriously ceased, and it has been publicly charged that 
$100,000 was paid for their discontinuance, $60,000 of which went 
to “a member of the Attorney-General’s family.” The Attorney- 
General has given an * explanation” of the affair which the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate, it is said, have deemed to be * satisfac- 
tory.” The satisfactory explanation is this: ‘The defendants demur- 
red or moved to quash the indictment, upon the ground that the 
statute under which it was found had been repealed. Thereupon 
the District- Attorney, with the approval of the Attorney-General, 
proposed to drop the criminal proceedings in as private a way as 
possible, so that he might hold the repealed statute ix ferrorem over 
the heads of ether guilty parties, and, for aught we kuow, get a cou- 
viction or two where the prisoners were not so fortunate in their 
counsel as Messrs. Jackson & Polhemus. Whether this explanation 
raises the character of the Attorney-General in the opinion of the 
Senate, we are not informed ; but whether the trick cf pretending 
to indict people under a statute which has ceased to exist’ savers 
most of judicial dignity and integrity or of the sharp practice of a 
Tombs lawyer, is a question upon which two respectable men will 
not be apt to divide. 


Judging from the tenor of the debates which have taken place 
thus far, both in the House and Senate, on the c‘irreney question, 
we are about to Witness the same mode of opposition to the resump- 
tion of specie payments with which we were made so familiar dur- 
ing the debates on civil-service reform. That nearly all those 
who are opposed to expansion, and believe that greenbacks ought 
to be made redeemable in gold, are nevertheless always opposed to 
any “particular measure ” that result. 
Contraction, they say, would ruin us, and inflation would ruin us. 
We cannot redeem unless we have gold enough in the Treasury to 
do so with safety. Being asked when they think there will be gold 
enough in the ‘Treasury to resume, they say that it will be when 
“the balance of trade” is in our favor. Being informed that’ * the 
balance of trade” is now in our favor, they say that we are suffering 
from a terrible panic, which would make any further lowering of 
prices dangerous. When, on the other hand, they were asked to 
resume before the punic, they said either that “the balance of 
trade” was against us, or that the country was so prosperous that 
it would be folly to make any change. In short, there appears to 
be no way of driving them into a corner. Mr. Boutwell is firmly 
opposed to any * particular measure.” Since the failure of his plan 
of making all things right by buying up bonds before they were due. 
he has apparently lost faith in human devices. Mr. Morton says he 
is also opposed to “any particular measure.” He thinks we ought 
to keep “in view a return to specie payments,” but evidently thinks 
it ought to be a far-distant view. He says he “ once had a sort of 
fanaticism about specie payments himself, but experience and lapse 
Was this interesting period in his career before 
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designed to briug about 


_ or after his proposal to pay off the public creditors in depreciated 


paper? He was not cured of that by either ‘‘ time or experience,” 
but by the very vulgar discovery that his was not the way the cat 
was jumping, so he wheeled right about. It will not do for him 
now to try to pass himself off on us as a wise old financier who has 
seen the vanity of gold and silver, as well as of promissory notes, 
and smiles at our childish eagerness for them. 
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There is no question that the scandalous appointments made of 
late years to the Federal bench did a good deal to defeat the at- 
tempt to get rid of an elective judiciary in this State. One of the 
worst of the appointees, that of Underwood in Virginia, made by 
Mr. Lincoln, has been removed by death. No more need be said 
about him. Another, and a still worse one, was Richard Busteed, 
to the District Court in Alabama. Busteed, who was familiarly 
known as “Dick,” and ‘ galorious Dick,” was, at the outbreak of 
the war, one of the roughs of the New York bar—a man without 
learning or character, an active Tammany politician, and a 
noted brawler in court. He turned Republican in 1861, and 
was promptly made a Brigadier-General. As a strategist he 
proved a total failure, as he was unable to ride on horseback, and, 
as it would have been ridiculous to go into battle in a buggy, he 
expressed a desire for translation to the judicial bench, which was 
also promptly complied with, and he was sent down to Alabama as 
soon as the army opened the way fur him. Since then he has been 
a standing nuisance and disgrace. The unfortunate people of the 
State have several times tried to have him impeached, but as 
“Dick” was loyal, while they were not, they failed, until he 
quarrelled with Spencer, one of the present senators. Of late he 
has had the good sense to keep his court closed and spend his time 
at the North, where on one occasion he went out fishing with one of 
the parties to a suit pending before him, and granted him an order 
which enabled him to get the money in dispute out of the country, 
and thus deprive the plaintiff of all remedy. A committee of the 
House has at last been appointed to investigate his doings, and his 
impeachment will doubtless follow. 


A similar step has been taken with regard to Judge Durell of 
Louisiana, who recently “enjoined” the State government and ret 
up one of hisown. Heis a terrible drunkard, and is accused of 
keeping “a Gratz,” with whom he divides bankrupt estates. With 
Underweod dead, and Busteed, Delahay, Durell, and Sherman 
cleared off, much will have been done for the purification of the 
Federal bench, but our friends in other States will see how much the 
spectacle offered by these worthies has told against all efforts for a 
better system here. We agree with the World, that if the vote 
were now to be taken over again, the majority against appointment 
would be greater than it was, owing to the scandal of the process 
through which Mr. Williams’s nomination is passing. The shame 
and absurdity of an official enquiry into the private character of a 
candidate for the Chief-Justiceship of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, is something on which we need not dwell. It is like 
the investigation of charges of unchastity and embezzlement against 
a bishop, as a preliminary to his consecration. 


The new Pennsylvania Constitution bas been adopted by an 
overwhelming popular vote, the Ring being defeated even in Phila- 
delphia. The struggle between the respectable classes and the 
officials who had got control of the city was not so desperate a con- 
test by any means as that between the same classes in New York 
and Tweed ; but there were a good many points of resemblance. 
Among these was the part taken by some of the best-known lawyers 
in the State in the effort to secure the adoption of the Constitution. 
Even Chief-Justice Agnew, of the same Court which bad just declared 
the special-election ordinance of the Convention void, expressed him- 
self in favor of the adoption of the instrument; and many prominent 
lawyers besides took part in theagitation who ordinarily have been in 
the habit of looking upon politics with indifference or contempt. The 
joy over the result is universal, we may almost say, throughout the 
country, for the condition of Pennsylvania politics has been, for the 
past ten years, pretty well understood outside the State; the rela- 
tion of wealthy and well-to-do quiet Phiiadelphians to the politicians 
of their own city has been for a long time something like that of a sub- 
ject toa dominant race. An idea of what the state of affairs has been 
in the past may be inferred from the fact, which does not seem to 


, 





be as generally known as it ought to be, that four or five years since 
a commission was appointed to revise the laws of Pennsylvania, and 
the character of the appointees was such that it was discovered, 
when they had finished their work, that they had turned several 
laws not merely into confusion, but into unintelligible gibberish. 





The surrender of the Virginius to the United States officers took 
place quietly on Tuesday week at Bahia Honda. She was delivered 
by a Spanish sloop-of-war to the United States despatch-boat with- 
out fuss or ceremony, and in the silence and almost solitude of an 
unfrequented bay. ‘The surviving prisoners have since been sur- 
rendered also. The Spanish Government has now submitted evi- 
dence on which Attorney-General Williams has advised the State 
Department that the papers of the Virginius were obtained fraudu- 
lently, and by perjury on the part of Mr. Patterson—the Cuban Junta 
in this city, or certain members of it, being the owners of the ship 
either wholly or in part— and that she was therefore not entitled to 
the American flag, which accordingly will not be saluted 
on Christmas Day. This accounts for the strange _indif- 
ference of Mr. Patterson to the fate of his ship, and also 
for his reluctance to ‘‘come to the front.” It is proper 
to observe that, no matter who owned this ship, it has been 
notorious for a year past that she was engaged in filibustering busi- 
ness, that there was little concealment about her errand when she 
last left an American port, that she has now cost the country 
$5,000,000, or almost one-third of the sum received from the British 
Government in payment of the damages caused by the Confederate 
cruisers, and that she has been very near causing a war which would 
have cost us some hundreds of millions of dollars. ‘The inference is, 
we think, obvious. ; 


A correspondent writes us from New Orleans that the present city 
government, which is composed of respectable Democrats, bas made 
itself intensely unpopular by enforeing the collection of taxes to 
meet the interest on the city debt of $20,000,000. The State debt 
being #22,000,000 more, and a large part of it being fraudulent, there 
is a strong feeling in favor of suspension of payment of interest on 
both. The carpet-baggers and bond-holders, however, do not take 
this simple view of the matter, and they are preparing a funding bill 
to be presented to the next legislature in January. This bill is to pro- 
vide for the funding of all old bonds (now worth 41) into a new con- 
solidated bond—bearing about the same interest as the old issue—at 
the rate of two dollars in new bends for three dollarsin old ones. This 
would bring the total State debt down to about fifteen millions, and 
it is proposed then to adopt an amendment to the Constitution of 
the State declaring this fifteen millions to be inviolable, and pro- 
hibiting for ever the contraction of any additional debts. The State 
government could probably manage to pay the interest on these new 
bonds, and would then leave the old bondholders who might refuse 
to “fund” out in the cold, with unpaid coupons accumulating on 
their hands. It is said that this is the only alternative of repudia- 
tion or, what is as bad for the bondholder, a suspension of the pay- 
ment of interest for an indefinite period. 





The farmers during the past week have given little signs of 
activity, except in a meeting of the State Farmers’ Association 
in Illinois. This is a political body, as our readers will re- 
member, while the Grange, whose proceedings we noticed last 
week, is non-political. There is, however, this tie between 
them, that the members are the same, or nearly the same. In 
the one, they act in their capacity of agriculturists; in the other, 
in that of American citizens. It is a noticeable thing that 
while the farmers of Illinois, in their agricultural capacity, demand- 
ed Government aid last week, they have this week, in their capacity 
of American citizens, denounced Government aid, and declared that 
the Cheap Transportation question is a matter which belongs inalien- 
ably to the separate States, and that the United States have nothing 
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to do with it. The meaning of this strange state of affairs we take 
to be this. Originally—tbat is, three or four years ago-—when nobody 
heard anything about them, the Granges were really non-political, 
and they now, something like Eastern trades-unions, have strict- 
ly class-interests at heart; they have, however, been in a measure 
‘‘captured” by the politicians of their own body, who have got 
them to organize Farmers’ Associations for political purposes. The 
politicians like Flaggand Smith having discovered that Congress will 
not do much this winter for cheap transportation, naturally fill back 
for support on the lecal pro-rata laws, while the poor farmers them- 
selves, in the Grange, go on insisting that in the last resort they will 
have a Government freight-railroad. In Kansas, the farmers’ move- 
ment has developed, as we said it would last summer, into a quarrel 
between the railroads and settlers over the title to land, and the 
settlers are confident of sending a senator to Washington to urge 
their claims. They want the United States to bring a suit-at-law— 
we presume like the Crédit-Mobilier suit lately brought—for their 
benefit. 





Probably nothing did more to detract from the pleasure caused 
by the conviction of Tweed than the reflection that his three con- 
federates, Connolly, Sweeny, and Hall, had escaped justice. Con- 
nolly and Sweeny judiciously withdrew to Europe when the storm 


first began, and are there living in comfort, among the despots of 


that continent, on the proceeds of their plunder. Hall, the Mayor, 
who took his share of booty mainly in law business for his firm, and 
thought that by handing the work of “ auditing” over to Tweed 
he should escape his share of the responsibility, stayed at his post, 
however, and has stood two trials under the old jury law, the jury 
disagreeing in each case. Gathering courage as time rolled on, he actu- 
ally appeared as a lecturer on “ Marriage and Divorce,” and tried to 
diffuse the theory that he was a simple-miuded man with “ no head 
for details,” who had been deceived by Tweed and Connolly—he who 
had been a Tammany District-Attorney for many years, and used to 
wear a green coat and necktie on Patrick’s Day. When it was re- 
ported that no further attempt would be made to bring him to jus- 
tice, most people felt that the punishment of the Ring frauds was 
very far from complete, and that the spectacle of Hall’s liberty would 
be a heavy blow to the cause of reform. We are glad to say that 
wiser counsels have prevailed, and at this writing he has just been 
a:raigned again, and it is to be hoped will now, under the new jury 
law, follow bis old Boss to Blackwell’s Island. The striped flannel 
jacket will be a highly appropriate substitute for the green coat, 
and the love of Ireland be very fitly succeeded by the cravings 
of low dict. 


The statement of Captain Surmont as to the cause of the dis- 
aster to the Ville du Havre has reached this country, and also the 
evidence of one of the crew who was one of the lookout at the 
moment of its occurrence. Captain Surmont has little to say that is 
new. He had, however, just waked up, and stepped out on deck 
the moment before the collision, but too late to avert it. It may 
serve as a caution against hasty judgment to say that the accusa- 
tion brought against him by. “an old shipmaster” in the Boston Ad- 
vertiser, the other day, of bad seamanship in going to bed without 
leaving direction that he should be called in case a sail came in 
sight, appears to be disposed of by his statement that he left written 
orders every night, and on this night in particular, that the officer 
on duty “should inform him of the slightest occurrence.” On 
the other hand, the evidence of Captain Roberts of the Loch Earn 
has come to hand, and is strong and positive, that the collision was 
due to an attempt on the part of the Ville du Havre to cross his 
bows at the last moment. It will be remembered that, under the 
rule of the sea, all that Captain Roberts has to show is that his 
lights were in order, and that he held steadily on his course. 





The news from San Domingo throws some curious light on the 
value of the report made by the Commission sent down three years 
ago by the President to enquire into the condition of San Domingo 
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and also on the danger of fancying that one understands tropical 
politics. The report represented Baez as commanding the full con- 
fidence of the people, and the people as being cager for annexation 
to the United States. A revolution has just occurred in the Re- 
public, however, by which Baez has been driven out of power, and 
the insurgents have drawn up an indictment against him which, if 
true, shows him to be a dreadfully bad man, and, even if not 
true, shows that, so far from being authorized to sell “the people” 
to the United States, he did not even enjoy their confidence. But 
what about fhe “plébiscite” in favor of annexation which was 
taken in 1870 ?—the reader will say. Well, we don’t know what to 
say about it. We have no explanation to offer of the pheno- 
mena of tropical polities beyond this, that we have little doubt there 
are few citizens of the tropical republics to whom eating a mango 
and voting the transfer of their country to a foreign power, 
acts of about equal solemnity. 
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The Provisional Government which has been established at 
San Domingo has issued a proclamation accusing Baez of violating 
the constitution in all its points, of cruelty to politieal prisoners, of 
malversation of the public funds, of tyrannical conduct towards the 
clergy, of unlawful interference with the liberty of the press, 
constitutionally offering the Republic for sale in the American mar 
ket for $1,000,000, of unlawful exactions, of the violation of pri 
correspondence in the post-office, of prohibiting public meetings, et 
corrupt rearrangement of the electoral college so as to secure his 
own re-election, of disregarding the provisions of ustitution 
regarding popular education, and of arbitrary interference with trade 
and commeree. General Gonzales is the head of the new G 
ment, or “ Supreme Chief of the Revolution,” as he is called, 
has put in a new ministry. Lnet t 
to the Samana Day Company. 
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The new régime is sai » de hostile 


The Pope has issued a new Encyelieal Letter, in which he bewails 
the suppression of the convents in Rome and of the Roman Univer- 
sity; denounces the oath imposed by the Canton of Geneva on 
parish priests and their assistants; bewails the dreadful state of 
things in the diocese of Basle; thinks that it would be just as fair 
to blame the martyrs of the early church for shedding their blood tor 
the faith of Christ and for the liberty of the chureh as to blame the 
German clergy for not obeying the recent ecclesiastical legislation of 
Prussia; is sorrowtul over the accusations brought by the Emperor 
of Germany in his reeent letter against his Catholie subjects, whom 
he (the Pope) highly lauds; considers the request that he should 
advise submission to this legislation equivalent to a request that 
he should lend his help * in scattering the tlock of Christ” ; denounces 
the patronage of the Old-Catholies by the German governments ; 
denounces the Old-Catholie * pseudo-bishop * Reinkens as a “ noto- 
rious apostate,” and * the impudenee” of getting him consecrated 
by the Utrecht Jansenists, and says he is no bishop at all, and 
sulemnly excommunicates him, and all who have had hand, act, o: 
part in his consecration. Turning his attention to America, His 
Holiness finds the state of things in that quarter of the world equa'ls 
deplorable, where a warfare of a most desperate character is, it ap- 
pears, waged against the church by Freemasons and other sects, who 


As 
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jointly compose an organization called “the synagogue of Satan.” 


As a remedy for all these evils, he calls on the clergy to be constant 
in prayer, so as to appease the anger of heaven. He is evidently of 
opinion that the Freemasons, and the Methodists, Baptists, and 
other Protestant denominatiors, are birds of a feather, and equally 
dangerous to faith and morals. The most curious thing about these 
Encyclical Letters is, however, their continued despondeney. * Year 
after year they depict a state of things in which Satan is steadily 
gaining on the church, and in which the eeclesiastical opposition to 
him seems to come to nothing. For instance, it is commonly sup- 
posed by Protestants that the Catholic lookout in this country is a 
cheerful one, but at Rome there is as much gloom apparentiy about 
us as about any other nation. If there is any truth in the Pope’s 
view, things cannot go on much longer as they are, 
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THE MULTITUDE OF FINANCIERS. 

TE regret to say that we do not find in any quarter much satis- 
\\ faction with the doings thus far of the present Congress. The 
newspapers have already bezun to teem with denunciations of it, 
that they need not hope to sit in another Congress, and wish that they 
had never met. The causes of this dissatisfaction lie on the surface, 
and Congress is not altogether to blame for them. Any Congress 
that could meet at this crisis would be sure to fall short of popular 
expectation, partly owing to the excited state of feeling produced 
by the panic, and partly owing to the disorganizing influence on 
public opinicn exerted by the Administration. What we mean by 
the excited state of public feeling hardly needs explanation. The 
panic has, owing to the peculiar condition of the currency, plunged 
the country into more than ordinary perplexity. A panic is at any 
time bad enough, and the panie of 1857 went deeper and produced 
more widespread ruin than the present one, but the way to recovery 
was much plainer. It was what has been called a “ credit panic” ; 
that is, there had been over-producing, and over-trading, and over- 
issuing of paper, not in one field of industry only but in all. 
when the crash came, there was nothing abnormal in the relations 
of the Government to the community. There was no commercial 
providence at the White House, and no “ Uncle” or “ Daddy” in 
the Treasury Department. 
the civilized world, which the experience of many ages and 
many nations commended as the best possible. ‘There 
great deal of “paper,” both bank bills and 
bilis, afloat, bearing promises to pay, which did not prove 
redeemable. But there was no haze over men’s ideas on the 
subject of the cireulating medium. The air was not filled with 
windy metaphysical essays on ideal “ money.” People knew what 


Was a 


merchants’ 


actual human money was, and cared nothing about “ money” of 


the mind dreamed of by crack-brained speeulators and “ bankers” | eth: . 
| Who had never been inside a counting-house. 


lars, and could not pay them, he went to his creditor frankly and | the less true that the ideal financier is a man with a trained brain 


and commuristsand philanthropists. Ifa man owed a thousand dol- 
said so; he did not write him long letters, trying to prove to him 
that bits of paper were just as good as gold. The consequence was 
that the community saw its way clearly out of the slough. 
failed began anew; those who had lost heavily worked harder and 
lived more economically. Nobody looked or thought of looking to 
Washington for relief. Even if the Congress of that day had been 
as poorly fitted to deal with financial questions as the present one, 
it would have escaped with less censure or observation, owing to 
the much smaller number of demands on it. 

When the present Congress met, people, in view of all that has 


happened, looked to it for immediate and serious attempts, whether | ~*~. ‘ F 
| like it, was ever tried, and if so, what happened. 


right or wrong in their conception, to deal with the financial prob- 
lem. They would have pardoned delay, if it was plainly made in 
the interest of enquiry and deliberation. But they are naturally a 
good deal irritated to find the whole subject thrust aside to make 


way fur that eminently unsavory subject, the “ salary-grab,” and to | 


find even this discussed in the language and spirit of loafers at a cor- 
ner-grocery, and to find under cover of it the brawlers of the House 
making their way, at the very opening of the session, into the lead- 
ership of the majority. Moreover, the interest which has been mani- 


fested in the subject is plainly inspired rather by a slavish fear of 


popular indignation than a real spirit of reform, and the proposed 
legislation is apparently dictated by a desire to save as much 
money for the new Congress as may be consistent with expressing 
popular censure on the old one. 

What we mean by the disorganizing influence exerted by the 
Administration on publie opinion, is rather more difficult to set forth 
Within the space at our disposal. Our foreign relations, the army and 


Congress and the publicare for the most part very ready to acknowl- 
edge their lack of information, and which they readily leave to the 
Inanagement of men of special training, so far as they care about their 
management at all. Indeed, it would be no exaggeration to say, 


ation. 





But | 
| again and again demonstrated. 


| much as the tariff question, is pre-eminently a question of remote 


The currency was still the currency of 


‘Those who | é : : 2 
human nature form two-thirds of every financial problem. 





| note had not depreciated, but that the price of bullion had risen. 
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that as we have no army and no navy, it would be next to im- 
possible to feel much interest in them. As regards foreign affairs, 
General Grant had the good fortune to provide himself with an ad- 
viser Who was primd facie well qualified for the place, and who has 


. | justified his selection by marked success in two very important 
und even the warmest Republican organs openly warn the members | 


| crises, 


But then a very much worse selection would probably have 
satisfied the publie—for the problems of our foreign relations are 


| usually very simple, and the advice of acknowledged specialists can 
| always be obtained on them. 
| finds itself puzzled on a question of international usage, it can ob- 
| tain opinions from at least a dozen jurists whose decisions every- 
| body will be disposed to bow to. 


Whenever the Department of State 


As regards the Treasury Department, now so closely connected 
with the banking and currency of the whole country, the state of 
things is widely different. Money matters are matters in which every- 
body is intensely interested. Curreney is something about which 
nearly everybody, certainly every business man, thinks he is well 
informed. Almost any dealer in money or large vendor of goods 


| feels himself fully competent to draw up a scheme for the regulation 


of the circulating medium. The fallacy of this belief has been 


The currency question, almost as 


results. The immediate results of this or that measure anybody 


| has wit enough to see; to follow it out to its ultimate consequences 
| requires not only the habit of analysis and the capacity for pro- 
| tracted reflection, but thorough familiarity with the experience of 


mankind in this particular field of activity. Consequently, whether 


| a man is an authority on eurrency depends largely on his mental 
| training and ability. 
| be a financial dunderhead ; he may have no experience in business, 
| and be a financier of the highest order. 


ife may have dealt in money all his life, and 


Some of the most stupen- 
dous financial nonsense on record has been talked by merchants and 
bankers; some of the highest financial wisdom produced by men 
It is, however, none 


and practical business experience, and who has ‘ no axes to grind.” 
But po matter what kind of man you take, you cannot make a 
financier of him if he disregards finaneial history. Principles of 
An 
ideal system of finance cannot be constructed without at the same 
time constructing an ideal man. So that the first and great question 


| of finance is, Supposing we do this or that, how will men behave 


under it?) Now, you cannot find out how they will behave either by 
mathematics, or metaphysies, or mechanics, or even astrology. You 


| can only find out by history, by looking into the records of human 


experience, in order to discover whether your plan, or anything 


In these days, when so many people are talking finanee, and 
the late Secretary of the Treasury makes a boast of caring no- 
thing about financial history, it is interesting and instructive 
to go back a few years and see how a really great man pre- 
pared himself to deal with such problems as are now once again 
before the country. Said Daniel Webster, in Faneuil Hall, in 


1842: 


“The subject of currency, gentlemen, has been the study of my life. 


| Thirty years ago, a little before my entrance into the House of Representa- 
| tives, the questions connected with a mixed currency, and restoring the 
| proper relation of paper to specie, and the proper means of restricting an 


excessive issue of paper, came to be discussed by the most acute and well- 
disciplined understandings in England in Parliament. At that time, during 


| the suspension of specie payments by the Bank, when paper was 15 per cent. 


below par, Mr. Vansittart presented his celebrated resol ition, declaring that 
a bank-note was still worth the value expressed on its face; that the Dank- 
Lord 
Liverpoo! and Lord Castlereagh espoused this view, opposed, as we know, by 


| the close reasovmg of Huskisson, the powerful logic of Horner, and the 
avy, are subjects in which the popular interest is very slight, on which | 


practical sagacity and common-sense of Alexander Barivg, pow Lord Ash- 
bucton. The study of these debates made me a bullionist. They convinced 
me that paper could not circulate safely in any country any longer than 1t 
was immediately redeemable at the place of its issue. Coming into Con- 
gress the very next year, or the next but one after, and finding the finances 
of the country in a most deplorable condition, I then and ever after devoted 
myself, in preference to all other topies, to the consideration of questions 
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relating to them. I believe I have read everything of value that has been 
published on those questions on either side of the Atlantic. I have studied 
by close observation the laws of paper, as they have exhibited themselves iu 
this and other countries, from 1811 down to the present time.” 


Dec. 25, 1873] 


When we contrast this preparation, to which one of the most 
powerful minds of the present century thought it necessary to sub- 
ject itself in order to discuss finance, with the way in which our 
financiers at the present day take the matter up, we must admit that 
we have gone down the hill very rapidly. We have, in fact, got in 
this matter, as in some others, to what is called a “democratic 
basis ’—that is, one on which everybody thinks he knows as much 
as anybody else. Instead of having one or two or a dozen men spe- 
cially devoted to this question, and peculiarly competent to deal 
with it, charged with the preparation and carriage of measures de- 
signed to restore order to the national finances, we have a whole | 
army of persons of all varieties of character and attainment busily 
engaged in discharging the duties of a Minister of Finance, the 
most modest and reticent of the lot being the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. All presidents of national banks, all managers of savings- | 
banks, all railroad presidents, all “‘ bankers and brokers,” all whole- | 
sale dry-goods men, all bond-pedlars, all members of Congress, 
are busily engaged in regulating the curreney, and the Presi- | 
dent sets them the example of knowing all about it the miuute | 
he casts his eye on it. Neither Turgot, nor Huskisson, nor Horner, | 
nor Hamilton, nor Webster, nor Gladstone ever wrote or spoke on | 
any knoity point of national economy with half the assurance of the 
President’s late remarkable letter on “ silver resumption.” 

Now, what we complain of is that the Administration, instead of 
trying to educe order from this chaos by reeognizing and promot- | 
ing in its appointments the claims of study and experience, has 
used its influence to spread and perpetuate the idea that finance is 
one of those open questions which all men may approach with equal 
confidence, and with which any man can be made competent to deal | 
by being clothed with office and a title. The first and most pal- 
pable result of this policy has been, of course, the installation of 
Messrs. Boutwell and Richardson in the Treasury ; but another and 
not less unfortunate one has been the maintenance and perpetua- 
tion of the practice, begun in Congress soon after the war, of intro- 
ducing financial bills as a mere expression of individual opinion, or 
in order to ‘ show where the author stands.” In a proper state of 
opinion, this would be too ridiculous and mischievous to last; but 
it is difficult to persuade any member of Congress that he does not 
know as much about currency as General Grant or Mr. Richardson. 
The consequence is that the atterition of Congress and the country 
is confused by a multiplicity of schemes; the voice of thoughtful and 
skilful members is drowned in the noise made by the ignorant and 
reckless ; and all consideration of any plan in particular, either in or 
out of doors, is rendered impossible. It is quite sate to say that until | 
the country is “ called to order ” by some authority whom it respects, 
and in whose conclusions it sees reason to trust, a measure so serious,so 
full of inconvenience, whether real or fancied, to individuals, as a | 
return to specie payments, will not be carried. We will take leave to 
add, too, that if the age of “‘ leaders ” be gone, more attention must be 
paid to elementary instruction in political economy in the public 
schools, if we are to escape great disasters hereafter. It is not sim- 
ply a disgrace, but is likely to prove a serious danger to the nation, | 
that children should be sent out into the world, in a complex com- 
mercial society like ours, in the condition of Mr. Pratt of Indiana, 
who thinks that by increasing the volume of the currency he can 
lower the rate of interest. In the presence of such a phenomenon 
as this, it is not wonderful that much of the current financial talk 
carries us back to the days when Jews were massacred for *“ carry- 
ing gold out of the kingdom.” 








THE CHIEF-JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
T does not seem to be generally remembered that there was once 
a nomination for Chief-Justice of the United States rejected by 
the Senate; nor that the person so rejected was John Rutledge of 


Nation. 


| the Chief-Justice. 


| became vacant. 
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South Carolina, a man as well esteemed there as Jefferson was in 
Virginia or Hamilton in New York; nor that the President who 
made the rejected nomination was Washington. On the Ist of 
July, 1795, the President wrote to Governor Rutledge, stating that 
he had on the previous day received the resignation of Chief-Justice 
Jay, and that Governor Rutledge’s appointment would be imme- 
diately made. About the time that this reached Rutledge in Charles- 
ton, he also received news of Jay’s treaty with Great Britain. Not- 
withstanding his judicial appointment, of which he was then aware, 
he attended a public meeting called for the purpose of denouncing 
the treaty, and not only joined in the denunciations, but cast many 
reproaches and sneers at the negotiator whom he had then in fact 
succeeded as Chief-Justice. Shortly after this he left Charleston for ! 
Philadelphia, and presided at the August term of the Supreme 
Court, and delivered at least one opinion. His conduct at Charles- 
ton was thought improper and indecorous, but the irritability which 


it caused seems to have subsided before Congress met. By that 


| time, however, there were suspicions as to the mental condition of 


In this day, the Washington correspondents 
would refer to them as rumors, which we should be informed a com 


| mittee of the Senate had investigated in secret session and found 


groundless. At that day, the office was deemed of too much import 
ance to be confided to any man to whom suspicions of any kind 


| attached, however great his abilities and however eminent hi 


patriotic services. Accordingly, on the 15th of December, 1795, the 
nomination of John Rutledge was rejected. There is, therefore, a 


' precedent of the strongest kind, considering the personal eminence 
| of both Washington and Rutledge, to sustain the Senate in exercis- 


ing over every judicial appointment its right of serutiny and its 
power of rejection. 

It is also a matter of common belief that no associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court has ever been promoted to be Chief-Justice. , 
This also is an error. During the absence of Jay abroad on his 
mission to negotiate a treaty, Mr. Justice Cushing had presided in 
his stead. After the rejection of Rutledge he was nominated to the 
Chief-Justiceship and unanimously confirmed. It is related that on 
the day when this oecurred there was a large dinner-party at the 
President’s, and the new Chief-Justice was one of the guests, though 
ignorant of his appointment. On entering the room Washington, 
from the head of the table, directing his look to him, said, in an 
emphatie tone, ‘“* The Chief-Justice of the United States will please 
take his seat on my right,” and that the Judge was much affected 
at the announcement. His commission as Chief-Justice was made 
out and sent to him. We held it for about a week, and then deter- 
mined, on the ground of ill health, to resign. 

Considering the greatness of the office, there is, indeed, an 
anomaly about its early history in the frequeney with which it 
It was regarded as the second important office 
under the Government; Congress had fixed the eompensation at 
about four times as much as the Congressional pay, equivalent in 


| these days, judging by that standard, to $20,000 per annum; the 
| tenure ofoftice was for life; Jay, when offered by Washington any posi- 


tion which he might select under the Government, had chosen that 
of Chief-Justice ;‘and vet in the first twelve years of the Government 
it was five times vacant and was marked by three resignations and one 


| declination. The causes, however, do not indicate that the office was 


undervalued. Jay resigned because he believed that the people of 
New York were then peculiarly entitled to his services as Governor, 
and that patriotic disinterestedness required that he should give up 


; & greater office for a lesser one. He had previously, in 1735, declined 


to be Governor of New York, while holding the inferior office of 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs under the Confederation, because he 
then thought no such necessity existed. Later, in 1801, when the 
reappointment of Chief-Justice was tendered to him, he declined 
because he had determined to retire from pubiie life. Ellsworth, 
like Jay, was sent to negotiate a treaty while upon the bench, and 
like Cushing resigned because of ill health. 

The men who have been called to the office of Chief-Jus.‘ce 
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Have 
cion or reproach, and who could lay claim to eminence either as 


always been men whose personal character was above suspi- 


judges or statesmen. 
New York, a member of the Government under the Confederation, 
and distinguished in the Colonial Congress. He was indeed much 
more prominent at that day than he appears to us now to have been. 
The dignity and rectitude and liberality of his personal character 
As we have seen, Wash- 


ne 
ting 


doubtless invited confidence and respect. 
ington’s confidence in him was so great that he not only appointed 
him Chief-Justice, but, taking him as the first ef the great men of 
the day—before Jefferson and Hamilton—tendered him any place 
which he might prefer to serve in. Rutledge’s services during the 
Revolution are a part of the history of the country. But of him we 
need hardly speak, as his appointment was rejected. Cushing had 
been a judge from a period anterior to the Revolution, Chief-Justice 
of Massachusetts, and presiding Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Ellsworth had been prominent among the 
framers of the Constitution, a judge in Connecticut, chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, and at the time of his 
appointment was spoken of by John Adams as “the firmest pillar 
of the whole Administration in the Senate.” Of Marshall, the greatest 
of American judges, it is needless to speak. It is enough to say 
that these were the men that the oflice was deemed to require 
dwing the official days of Washington and Adams. — Sinee those 
days, neither the dignity nor the importance of the cfilice has de- 
clined, and its labors have been very greatly augmented. 

But apart from all historic precedent, and the cherished examples 
of the ** fathers,” whose wisdom and rectitude ave still guides which 
it is ordinarily safe to follow, this office of Chief-Justice of the United 
States is not one that the American people can easily suffer to fall 
into unworthy hands. If there be any characteristic of cur Con- 
stitution which has been lauded and believed iu at home, and stu- 
died and respected abroad, it is the lofty and independent plane upon 
which it has placed the judiciary of the United States. Unlike the 
chief ofticcrs of state, the judges hold oifice for life. Unlike other 
appointed officers, they are not removable at will. A tardy and un- 
certain proceeding, in the nature of a eriminal conviction, can alone 
remove them from otlice, and as it was intended for offences litule 
short of crimes and misdemeanors, it cannot be employed against 
oidinary unfitness, passable ignorance and narrow- mindedness, sus- 
pected partiality, and suspicious antecedents and associates. The 
office may fall immeasurably in public estimation and moral use- 
fulness through the shortcomings of the incumbent, and yet che 
nation be without a remedy through bis whole lifetime, Certainly 
there was never a people who so needed irreproachable character in 
their chief judicial officer, nor who could so justly demand of their 
The ordinary 
political crimes of giving us bad officials to waste our resources, or 
rob us of our money, are trivial compared to that of passing a sus- 
pected person up to the bench of our highest court. 


appointing power a fearless and exacting scrutiny. 


this 


rtance of the oflice. 


But evea at point one should not stop to estimate the im- 
1) Besides this independence of the individual 
judge, there is also to be considered the singular independence and 
power Within its own sphere of the judicial department of the Govern- 
ment. What other judicial system has the power to declare void 
the acts of the executive and the laws of the legislature?  Stand- 
as it does between the Government and the citizen, between the 
General Government and the States, and even between the several 
States in the character of a supreme arbiter for each, it participates 
in the most vital affairs of*Government to an exteut and in a man- 
ner whieh no other judicial system approackes. And as many of 
the questions with which it has to deal are of a gravity which far 
exceeds those which come before inere courts ef law, so they are of a 
nature which eannot be determined by mere legal precedents. In 


other words, the bench of the Supreme Court requires a breadth of 


intelleet and general culture and comprehensive learning much 
above the ability that will carry a mere lawyer over his routine 


with credit. If we have great men who are also able lawvers, the 


Jay had been Chief-Justice and Governor of 


‘ 
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Supreme Court is the department of the Government which pecu- 
liarly demands them. 

The means appointed by the Constitution for the selection of the 
jediciary are in one sense peculiar. The executive and the legis- 
lature are chosen directly or indirectly by the people ; but because 
the people might err in the choice, the duration of their offices is 
short. But inasmuch as the judiciary hold office for life, it 
was designed that there should be no mistakes in their selection. 
Especially should there be no mistake in the matter of personal 
character and integrity. Never was there a time when a people 
could better appreciate the difference between morally good and bad 
judges. In public estimation, the Chief-Justice of the United States 
must be above suspicion. It is not enough that senatorial commit- 
tees, sitting with closed doors, declare charges unsustained and 
rumors unfounded. Rumors and suspicions may be unfounded 
and unjust, but while we may all deplore the injustice, we must all 
insist that a place so exalted shall be filled by an untainted charac- 
ter. It is not enough that the man chosen to be Chief-Justice be 
really good ; he must be so free from evil that all of his countrymen 
belicve him to be irreproachable. 


AGRIPPA D’AUBIGNE. 
PArIs, December 4. 

T is not easy to form a complete collection of the original works of Agrippa 
d’Aubigné. The Catholic movement which followed the abjuration of 
Henri IV., and the gradual decay of the Protestant cause, consigned 
d’Aubigné almost to oblivion. He is not often mentioned in the historical 
works which were written after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. His 
wild and unruly spirit was little iv accordance either with the serenity of 
the grand siécle or with the light graces of the eighteenth century. Our 
time has been more just to him, and the resurrection of d’Aubigné must be 
chiefly attributed to the intelligent praise of Sainte-Beuve. The eminent 
critic saw at once, when he took the pains to go over the folios of the 
author of the ‘ Histoire Universelle,’ that d’Aubigné did not belong to the 
second class of respectable writers, who form the great army of letters ; that 
he was a commanding genius, as a poet, as a historian, as a man. I wasable 
to procure Sainte-Beuve's own copy of the first edition of the ‘ Histoire Uni- 
verselle,’ printed under the eyes of d’Aubigné at his chateau of Maillé, The 
well-known sigpvature of Sainte-Beuve is on the title-page, and I found paper 
marks between the leaves, which certainly were placed there by the hand of 

the great critic, as they all marked remarkable passages. 

D' Aubigné had been educated somewhat like Stuart Mill; at the ago of 
seven he translated the ‘Crito’ of Plato. But his classical education was 
interrupted somewhat by the civil wars. When he was eight years old, he 
followed his father to Paris on horseback, and, going through Amboise, he 
saw the heads of some Huguenots on spikes: ‘They have decapitated 
France, the murerers!” exclaimed his father, who put his hand on his head 
and said to him: “ My child, you must not spare your own bead, nor will I 
mine, to avenge these henorable chiefs; if you do, you will have my male- 
diction.” ‘These details are found in d’ Aubigné’s own life, written by himself 
for his children. His other works, which are well known to all scholars, are 
the ‘Tragic Poems,’ the ‘ Adventures of the Baron de Feeneste,’ the ‘ Satires,’ 
the * Confession of Saney.’ It is not easy to translate the old-fashioned and 
quaint style of d’Aubigné, Let us choose, for instance, this passage, marked 
by Sainte-Beuve. Admiral Coligny is in bed with his wife ; he is waked up 
by her sobs, and she addresses him thus: 

“It is with great regret, sir, that I disturb your peace by my inquietude ; 
but the members of Christ being torn as they are [it was at the beginning of 
the persecutions against the Protestants], and we belongivg to his body, 
what part of it can remain insensible? You, sir, have not less feeling than 
I, but more force to conceal it. Here we are in 4 luxurious bed. while our 
brothers—the flesh of our flesh and the bone of our bone—are some in prisou, 
some in the fields at the mercy of the dogs and vultures. This bed seems a 
grave to me, since they have no grave; these sheets tell me that they kave 
vo shrouds. I was recalling the prudent speeches by which you shut the mouths 
of your brothers; will you also tear their hearts, and have them remain 
without courage as well as without speech? I fear lest this prudence be that 
of the children of the ceutury, and so much worldly wisdom not be wisdom 
in the eyes of God, who gave you the science of a great captain. Can you in 
conscience refuse to use it for His children? The sword of a knight which 
you wear, ought it to oppress the afflicted or to tear them from the claws ot 
tyrants? . . . Sir, I bave on my heart the blood of so many of curs ; 
this blood and your wife seream before God and in this bed against you. and 
tell you that you will be the murderer of those wham you will ret hinder 
from being murdered.” 

There is in this passage something quite Corncillian ; you feel in every word 
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the energy of the sixteenth century. D’Aubigné’s characteristic is, above all, 
energy ; there is force, and almost brutality, in his poetry, and even in his 
wit. He will ever remain one of the most remarkable writers of that period 
when the French language was in process of formation, when it was more 
unruly, more individual. It was theretore a happy idea to begin, what had 
never been done before, a complete edition of his works. The first volume has 
only just appeared in that magnificent collection of the French classics which 
is edited by Alphonse Lemerre. To those who cannot procure the original 
editions, and even to the happy bibliophiles who have them, I cannot recom- 
mend enough the volumes already published of La Bruyére, of Rabelais, of 
Montaigne. PD’ Aubigné’s works will form five volumes; the first contains a 
great quantity of matter entirely novel. It was known that many manuscripts 
of d’Aubigne were still unpublished. They were kept in Switzerland in the 
Tronchin Library. M. Merle D’Aubigné, the author of ‘The History of the 
Reformation in Europe,’ thought at one time of publishing all the writings 
of his ancestor; but his old age and the necessity of finishing his own work 
precluded him from entering into this new enterprise. - M. Eugene Réaume 
has been admitted to the Tronchin Library with M. Caussade, and they have 
copied all that was worth copying in the enormous correspondence found at 
the Castle of Bessinges. They have also put under contribution the libraries 
of the Due de la Trémoille, of the Due de Noailles, who has all the relics 
of Madame de Maintenon (who was, as is well known, the grand-daughter of 
d’Aubigne). The unpublished works which they offer now to the literary 
world are: A book of military missives and speeches; memoirs on state 
matters ; correspondence on personal affairs; familiar letters; letters on 
poiuts of science and of theology ; four treatises on political or religious 
subjects—1. Instructions and salutary advice to princes, republics, and 
peoples; 2. Treatise on civil wars; 3. On the mutual duties of kings and 
natious; 4. The Caduceum, or the angel of peace. There are, besides, an 
allegorical novel and unpublished poems. Most of the familiar letters have, 
alas! disappeared, and it seems that of all these manuscripts many had 
been condemned by d’ Aubigné to cestruction. *‘‘ Ure, seca,” were his own 
words to his executors in his will. They never obeyed him, and all the 
papers have been found in the greatest confasion. He never himself attached 
much importance to any of his works, except his great ‘ History,’ which he 
proudly dedicated to posterity. 

Here is an extract from one of the familiar letters, which will show the 
pervading spirit of the Huguenot gentry. The Duc d’Epernon nad been 
much offended by an allusion to him made in the ‘ Tragiques’ : 

“A gontleman said to me after dinner: ‘We saw yesterday M. d’Eper- 
non very angry againat you, and saying before two hundred gentlemen that 
if he could not see you otherwise, he would invite you to see him in a ficld 
with ene of the best swords of the world.’ I shrugged my shoulders and 
smiled, but his companion having repeated the same thing, I felt obliged to 
add: ‘1 have been bred in too good a place not to know what the adyan- 
tages are of dukes and peers; but if his Highness absolutely ordered me, 
anc if you in his name asked me to go to that field, he would be promptly 
obeyed.’ One of them answered: ‘Sir, there are qualities of which he can- 
not divest himself, and, besides, he is surrounded by so many lords and 
gentlemen that he could only clear the field (assurer le pré) with difficulty.’ 
I ended the conversation thus: ‘ Gentlemen, we do in France what we wish 
with our acquisitions. The Duke by birth is nothing above me, and many 


princes—witness the Duc de Guise—lay aside their dignities from excess of 


courage ; and as for clearing the fieid, I can do that myself, even if the field 
is in his government.’ ” 


This was strong language, but the man who never spared the truth to Henri 
IV. was not likely to tremble before the Due d’Epernon. 

In the series of letters united under the name of “ Letters of State,” 
we see d’Aubigné in correspondence with the Duc de Rohan, with the 
Due de Bouillon, with the “‘ most honored Lords of Berne,” with the Venetian 
Ambassador, with the Prince de Condé. In the collection of the “ Letters 
on Points of Science,” we meet with many proofs of the terrible ignorance of 
the most cultivated men of the period of Henri 1V. There is along letter among 
others, addressed to M. de la Riviere, the first doctor of the king, on the ques- 
tion of sorcery, which is very extraordinary. “It would be,” says d’ Aubigné, 
‘a great iniquity to believe that the Scriptures, in which there is nothing 
vain, had spoken in vain against sorcerers and enchanters; it would be a 
mortal and pernicious error.” He then explains that the sorcerers ought to be 


brought under the jurisdiction of very high and learned courts. Among the 


stories he tells, and which give a vivid idea of those times, is this: After the | 


last civil wars, says he, France was afflicted with a plague called “la 
masle beste.” Two handred thousand persons died of it; the wolyes were 
entering the houses to devour the children. The populace believed in 
enchanted wolves, called loups garous. “It happened that near Chemillé 
there was found in a ditch a horrid man, with a furious look, bloody hands, 
and a bloody.mouth. He had by him a little child, the entrails of which had 
been devoured. They asked him who had eaten-the child: he said that 
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he had himself.” In court, he confessed having eaten many other chil 
dren, and finally it was proved that he had eaten none; that he had 
found a child dead, and had touched him; he was all 
his crime. Butif it had not been for the judge, who conducted the exami 
nation with great care, the 


was mad, that 
unfortunate madman would probably have 
D’Aubigne cites the case 
ofa girl who, after a sermon on sorcery, went to a judge and confessed her 
The First President prepared himself tor the tiial by 
reading the *‘ Demonomania’ of Bodin, and oth r books of this sort 
D’Aubigné describes the girl as very handsome, with a candid expression, and 
an immovable countenance. They asked her, “In what state do you ge, 
or do you think you go to the Sabbath, in body orin spirit?” ‘To the Great 
Sabbath, which is very distant, we only go in spirit; to the near ones in 
body.” “ You think se, but it might be all imagination?” 
to you that it is not. 
such a one’s barn; the Master ordered such and such and ine to go and get the 
son of Jane in such a place, who had been buried on that day. He was 
brought on the table, and divided between twenty-four persons. 1 ret 
ber thirty places where the remains were taken.” 


been condemned to some exrquisitum supplicium. 


self a sorceress. 


“T will prove 
Ten days ago we held a Sabbath in such a village, in 


wu 
Commissioners were sent, 
and many small bones of a child were found in these places. 
d’Aubigneé, caused the execution of thirty-four persons; the girl witnessed 
them all, with a cord round her neck, much regretting not to die also, as she 
had, she said, been taken since the age of nine years to the Devil's Sabbath 


This trial, says 


There are also curious letters upon philtres, upon all the superstitions of 
a very superstitious time. These scientific, or rather unscientitic, letters seem 
to me perhaps the most curious part of the inedited portion of this first vol 
ume, which will soon be followed by the well-known ‘ History’ and the other 
works of d’Aubigné, with such additions and changes as have been found 
necessary after the inspection of the numerous manuscripts of the Tronehin 
library. 
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Correspondence. 


THE CHIEF-JUSTICESHIP. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: Like your correspondent * 
of last week, I was much suprised at the apologetic tone assumed by you in 
speaking of the nomination to the Chief-Justiceship. 
Bar of the Supreme Court, who are acquainted with Mr. Williams's capacity, 
his nomination is considered as simply disgraceful. 
from as Swayne and Miller upon the Supreme bench, Weodruff and Emmons 
upon the Circuit, and Curtis, Evarts, and Cushing at the he appoint 
ment of Mr. Williams would be positively disheartening to those who are 
endeavoring to effect the abolition of the elective system in the States where 
it now obtains. 
selections made by President Grant for judicial offices, and can only be justi- 
fied upon the theory that those who are likely to know Mr. Williams best 
have totally misapprehended his titness for the place. Bi Es, Wee 

Detroit, Dec. 15. 


T. H.,” whose letter appears in the Natron 
By the members of the 
With such men to choose 
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It is all the more suprising, too, from the usuallyeortunate 


INFLATION NO CHILD'S PLAY. 
To THE Epttor OF THE NATION: 

Sir: This is atrue story. Once upon a time (after the passage of the 
Legal-tender Act), as I was walking in a friend’s garden, I came upon a 
summer-house where two little children were playing at keeping shop. Their 
merchandise was of little intrinsic value, but their currency was still more 
worthless, for it consisted of pieces of old newspaper. Having some confi- 
dence in my own knowledge of finance, I said, with a smile, ** Children, you 
cannot play that game Jong, for one of you has only to tear up a few more 
old newspapers and he can buy the other out in no time.” “Oh!” said the 
children, both together, ** we ain't so silly as you think; before we began to 
play we agreed just how much newspaper we would have.” Now, those little 
children played that game out houestly,and they didn’t water their currency 
a bit. 

Will not the Na/ion review this story, and recommend it as good reading 
for members of Congress during the Christmas holidays? And oblige, yours 
respectfully, x. 

ENGLISH WATER-COLOR ART. 
To TRE Epiror or TNE NATION: 

Str: A paper has been circulated through art-circles in this country contain- 
ing a copious extract from the Nation, in which the use of gouache is spoken 
lightly of, and its use deprecated from its alleged want of permanency ; and 
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is English water-colors have been publicly exbibited of late in New York, 
and a favorable reception accorded to them (as representing a school without 
a rival and enjoying an European reputation), may I be permitted to assist 
in removing the erroneous impression which exists in referenee to the body- 
volor element, and so endeavor to destroy the fulcrum by the aid of which 
yeu overturn those works which have been completed, and their salient 
points touched in, with this material? 

“A few magisterial touches of body-color, which, as we are 
May I explain that 


You say: 
taught, may turn black in the course of a few years.” 
te first use of white seventy or eighty years ago was neither more nor less 
than chalk, with sufficient admixture of gum to make it adhere? A few 
years later, preparations of lead succeeded, and the rash use of this material, 
which did turn black in the course of a few years, and brought very natu- 
rally opprobrium on the very name of body-color, is the obvious reason why 
it has earned an unfortunate reputation. Every chemist must condemn the 
use of this material with its leaden basis, and it is no longer manufactured. 
To this succeeded a preparation of oxide of zine, which proved to be in all 
respects permanent; but from haying a somewhat pasty texture, rising in 
unseemly ridges on each side of the brush mark, it soon ran its race, to be 
succeeded by sulphate of barytes, which gives the water-color artist all he 
can desire, working most agreeably, thoroughly opaque and unchangeable. 
[t was first largely used by J. D. Harding, but not until its properties had 
been severely tested by Michael Faraday. Mr. Harding asked him, after his 
tests had been applied, “if it would last for ever”? Faraday said, “ For 
ever is along day, but you may rely on its lasting to all eternity, and a 
thousand years afterward.” Will this satisly those carpers who with leng 
aces declare, as they may truly do of a consumptive patient, that “he is 
not long for this world”? I have many drawings by wy colleagues of thirty 
to thirty-five years’ standing where the white is as pure as the driven snow, 
and where not an approach to change is discernible; and we look upon a 
body-color work as specially protected from decay when the paper is covered 
with the panoply of body-color. 

Having thus made known the opinion of our greatest analyst—an opinion 
ustained by the experience which revealing years brings to our aid—I fully 
coneede all that you say in reference to the prodigal use of this material. 
Like all stimulants, it may be so often employed as to neutralize itself; and 
water-colors’ spécialité—which is transparency and atmosphere—may be 
merged when too free use has been made of the bottle of white. Let our 
American friends persevere in the effort to exhibit the pure white ‘‘ What- 
man” paper—it is a laudable struggle, and one which will repay them in 
the end—and abstain as much as possible from the prodigal use of a material 
which, if indulged in, will fail to reach the power of oil, while the freshness 
of water-color work will be endangered. At the same time, if opaque color 
is wrong, so must be semi-opaque colors, and these include cobalt, yermi- 
lion, emerald green, and the various ochres. There can be no doubt but 
that the cautious and sparing use of this material in the foreground will 
greatly enhance the atmospheric tints obtainable only by the use of trans- 
parent colors. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
COLLINGWOOD SMITH, 
Treasurer of the Society of Painters in Water-Colors. 
Wynpuam Longe, Brixton Hitt, Lonpon, November 17, 1873. 


Notes. 


| igen filth ‘ Cireular of Information’ of the Bureau of Education is an ac- 

count of college commencements during 1873 in the Western and 
The appendix 
sums up the degrees conferred by the institutions mentioned in both cir- 


Southern States—in faet, a continuation of Circular No. 3. 


culars, and the benefactions made to them. The A.B.s number 1,861, the 
M.D.s 503, the LL.B.s 504; while the bachelors of science make the re- 
spectable showing of 486. The total donations and legucies, absolute, 
pledged, and conditional, for the year 1872-73, are valued at £4,216,286. At 
the close of the present year the Bureau proposes to issue a title-page, 
general index, and introduction to its circulars, which have been paged 
accordingly.——St. George Mivart’s newest work on ‘Man and Apes: an 
Exposition of Structural Resemblances and Differences bearing upon Ques- 
tions of Affinity and Origin,’ will be republished here by the Appletons. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have reproduced for Mrs. Eliza Greatorex six pen-and- 
ink etchings made by her in Nuremberg, chiefly commemorative of Albert 
Diirer. The printing has been done by photolithography (the Graphic pro- 
cess) with a result probably not far short of the original rendering, but less 


tflective, we should suppose, than copperplate impressions would have 











been. The sketches, from well-chosen points of view, are iateresting in 
themselves and gracefully executed. 

—“ Manning the Navy ” was the subject of an address delivered by Capt. 
Stephen B. Luce, U.S.N., before the U. S. Naval Association at Annapolis, 
Noy. 13. Captain Luce has no fault to find with the “ settled, well-estab- 
lished policy of our Government to maintain but a comparatively small 
standing army and a small navy, relying upon the patriotism of our people 
to swell either indefinitely, as may be needed.” He complains, however, 
that while in the case of the army this policy has been supplemented by a 
special provision for reserves, no such provision has been made—or, rather, 
made to operate—for the navy. As a result, “our national ships are only 
partially manned by Ameri¢an seamen,” and, indeed, “the greater part of 
the men who man our naval guns are foreigners.” Secretary Welles stated 
in one of his reports during the rebellion, “ while we were straining every 
nerve to get seamen, that we had in the navy 19,000 landsmen.” These 
facts are sufficiently discouraging, but they do not appeal to the popular 
imagination until such a crisis is upon us as that from which diplomacy has 
just rescued us. ‘To establish a school of seamen for the navy alone, how- 
ever,” says Captain Luce, “would be as unwise as illiberal and short- 
sighted. Any scheme for the benefit of our seamen must include all, both 
those of the national and those of the commercial marine.” The revival at 
this time of our shipping interests naturally favors the introduction of a 
general system of nautical education, and, in fact, the State of New York has 
already provided, in a statute passed last year, for the establishment and 
maintenance of “a nautical school for the education and training of pupils 
in the science and practice of navigation.” Captain Luce has accordingly 
prepared a bill for submission to the present Congress, based upon the expe- 
rience of England and France, as described in an interesting manner in the 
body of his address. Since it would be “ unadvisable to open nautical 
schools in the absence of a positive and active demand for the kind of edu- 
cation they are alone intended to supply,” the bill seeks ‘‘ to create that de- 
mand by establishing, by legislative enactment, a fixed standard of profes- 
sional attainment on the part of the masters and mates of our merchant ser- 
vice, and by requiring our merchant-vessels to take, as a part of their crew, 
duly qualified sailor-boys in numbers proportioned to their tonnage.” In 
answer to a question of Commander Breese, Captain Luce said: “The first 
thing for us to do is to get Congress to give us an allowance of at least one 
thousand boys over and above our present complement of seamen; the act, 
in grauting them, to specify that they are to be trained for the purpoge of 
being seamen and petty officers in the navy; and at least three vessels 
should be commissioned in our principal ports for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of the act.” The act also “ provides for the appointment of a 
registrar of seamen, to keep, in addition to other prescribed duties, an account 
of the seamen of the country, that we may have at all times some know- 
ledge of the auxiliary sea-force on which the country may rely in the event 
of war.” 

—The necessity of adopting some such plan as this is 30 apparent thaf we 
shall only express the hope that Congress may give it the attention it de- 
serves, and that without delay. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
the lack of seamen is not peculiar to this country, and the causes of this 
deficieney merit a careful examination. At the very time Captain Luce 
was preparing and delivering his address, the Nautical Association of 
Bremen were deploring the prevalence of the same evil in all the ports 
of Germany. It was stated at one of their meetings that the number of 
Bremen crews had increased in ten years by about 25 per cent., while the 
number of sailors had remained nearly constant (1,500 to 1,600), and there 
was a marked falling-off in sailor-boys. This was traced to several causes : 
the actual deficieucy of men in Germany ; the decline of fisheries; the in- 
equality between seamen’s wages and landsmen’s; the hardships of the 
sailor's condition. Unques*ionably the last two are everywhere the most 
potent factors of the problem. The laborer and the mechanic have no need 
to envy the sailor his gains or his lot. They earn more with less risk, and 
they are better protected against the caprice and inhumanity of their em- 
ployers. Captain Luce calls attention to the bad name acquired by the 
American merchant-service for sheer brutality in the treatment of the men 
before the mast; and he might have added that our navy has furnished 
examples of cruel and unnatural punishments equally disgraceful to 
the national character. Moreover, the introduction of steam has worked 
adversely to good seamanship, by offering better wages and better treat- 
ment, while exacting less skill in navigation fromthe common. sailor. 
Yet it is perfectly true, as Captain Luce remarks, that “to command an 
ocean steamer properly, one must first be a sailor; and a sailor can be made 
only on board of a sailing-ship.” We may note that the Bremen Associa- 
tion declined to pass a resolution in fayor of compelling shipmasters to take 
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a certain number of boys (Schiffsjungenzwang), partly on the ground of its 
impracticability, owing to the want of boys. 


—We have already made reference to an entertaining writer in the Corn- 
hill, who has had tor his theme the history of the French newspaper press 
from its origin to the present time. In his latest articie he deals with con- 
temporary journals and journalists, and, after a fashion to which he is no 
stranger, he begins with a small Gallico-philosophical excursus, in which he 
enquires into the reason why every newspaper press in the world does 
the French press the honor of paying it more attention than any other. This 
we suppose we may allow to pass for a fact. The fact being so, it is so for 
the same reason, he says, that each nation outside of France pays more atten- 
tion to the French nation than to.any other except itself; and this is areason 
not hard to find. The Frenchman thinks he has found it when he says that 
it is because the French are the leaders of human thought in all its fields. 
But this, says our author, is a conclusion which has no great amount of truth 
in it. Frenchmen are great adavters and magnifiers of other men’s ideas: 
that must be admitted; but it cannot be said of their genius that it is at all 
of the inventive kind. For instance, their communist right of local self- 
government, about which we have lately heard so much, has for centuries 
been an old story in Britain, and has long been exercised by Americans also ; 
and the same may be said of “ all that is practical in their political theories.” 
But it is not only in political contrivances of a practical nature that the 
French are secondary; the same thing happens to them everywhere. Their 
famous schools of revolutionary philosophy, for example, were made up of 
nothing else than disciples of the rationalism of Hobbes and Locke ; and of 
their celebrated Encyclopzdists it may indeed be said, that as their writings 
were directed against Rome and the Jesuits rather than against fundamental 
dogmas, the authors of them may be described as mere continuers of the 
Reformation. Undoubtedly, it may be urged that France has at least im- 
meuse military glory, avd a moral influence extending far beyond the eon- 
fines of her territory ; ‘“ but these again are catch phrases, which do vot bear 
a very close examination.” As for the military glory of France, * before 
Napoleon, who was a Corsican, vanquished the armies of disunited andglis- 
tracted Germany,” French military annals offered a long series of such crush- 
ing defeats as Crécy, Poictiers, Agincourt, Pavia, Blenheim, Ramillies, Mal- 
plaquet, Oudenarde, and Rossbach, and few decisive or useful successes. 
As for the moral influence of France, the French Shakespeare, Dante, 
Raphael, Beethoven, Michael Angelo, are sought in vain; avd while the 
Englishman can point to his institutions and language thriving over a third 
of the world, the Frenchman of our day can point to no colony but Algeria, 
and there to little more than garrisons. In short, Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 

verse— 

** France, great in all things, but supreme in none’ — 


would seem likely to secure this essayist’s fullest approbation ; and doubtless 
he would dissent from the proposition that to be great in all things is of 
itself a kind of supremacy, and is to be acknowledged as such. 

—Having made out tohis own satisfaction that the French are not leaders of 
human thought—in the sense, at any rate, of being the greatest originators of 
thought, however else their claim might plausibly be urged—the Cornhill 
writer answers his own query in his own way, his avswer being, in brief, 
that France is the spoiled child of Europe: no other people respects her 
very much; all like her and are amused by her. And this because French- 
men themselves live for amusement—avow that fact to themselves, do not set 
themselves up for anything else than sinners, are no hypocrites, and, in 
short, fill the position among other nations that is filled in private circles by 
those merry, bright-witted rakes who do and say with impunity what would 
not be allowed in the case of steadier persons, and yet what these steadier 
persons do pot dislike to hear said and see done, though dignity—perhaps 
something worse—may prevent their doing it themselves. This, it will be 
seen, May pass very well for magazine disquisition upon “ national charac- 
ter ’—a species of writing in which all sorts of philosophers have at one time 
and another engaged, and in which even the best of them are more ready to 
remember the points of difference between different nations than to remem- 
ber the points of likeness between two communities of human beings who 
may bappen to be living under somewhat different circumstances. It is 
thus that we get not only the gay Frenchman of the old-school geographers, 
who always straps down his trowsers and eats ices in cafés, but also 
the democratic American, always being democratic, of M. de Tocqueville. 
But however profound our Cornhill essayist may be in his philosophy, he 
is readable when he comes to draw portraits of his contemporary editors, 
among whom are M. John Lemoinne, M. Edouard Hervé, M. Louis Veuil- 
lot, M. Ernest Renan, M. Louis Blanc, M. Emile Girardin, M. Francesque 
Sarcey, M. Clement Duvernois, M. J. J. Weiss, M. Henri de Péne, M. Paul 


de Cassagnac, M. “ Timothée Trimm,” and a dezen more, The writer 


ation. 


| appears to know some of these gentlemen, and to knew about all of them 
| and treats of them all as if he had in a measure got over his feeling of 
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amusement at them as “foreigners.” Still, no true Englishman will be dis- 
pleased at the tone of his writing, and M. de Cassagnaec--whom he pro 
nounces diffuse in style, but a good fencer—may even now be preparing to 
do himself the pleasure of a meeting with him. 


SARA COLERIDGE.* 


N his poem called the “ Triad,” which is full of exquisite touches of retined 
aud delicate fancy, Wordsworth, after describing his daughter Dora and 
Edith Southey, thus depicts Sara Coleridge, the daughter of the poet, as she 
was iu her twenty-seventh year : 
* * Last of the three, though eldest born, 

Reveal thyself like peusive Morn 
Touched by the skylark’s ea liest note, 
Ere humbler gladness be afloat 
But whether in the semblance drest 
Of Dawn. or Eve, fair vision of the west, 
Come with each anxious hope subdued 
Ky woman’s gentle fortitude, 
Each grief, through meehness, settling into rest 
—Or | would hail thee when some ngh-wrought page 
Of a closed volume ilogering in thy hard 
Has raised thy spirit to a peaceful stand 
Among the glories of a happier age.’ 
Hler brow hath opened on me--see it there, 
Brightening the umbrage of her hair! 
So gleams the crescent moon, that loves 
Yo be descried through shady groves. 
Tevderest bloom fs on her cheek ; 
Wish not fer a richer streak ; 
Nor dread the depth of meditative eye, 
Bat let thy love, wpen that azure field 
Of thoughtfulness and beauty, yield 
Its homage offered up in purity. 
What wouldst thou more’ In sunny glade, 
Or under leaves of thickest shade, 
Was such a atillne ss e’er diffused 
Since earth grew cxlm while argels mneed 
Softly she treads, as if her foot were loth 
To crush the mountain dew-drops—soon to melt 
(on the flower’s breast; as if she felt 
That flowers themselves, whate'er their hue, 
With all their fragrance, all their glistening, 
Cali to the heart for inward listening.” 


It were an infelicity that might well awaken a sentimental regret should 
so lovely a pvetic image as this be changed into a plain figure of mere prose. 
Aud this is, alas! the effect, in spite of many elements of sweetness and 
superior excollence, of the ‘Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge.’ The 
interest of the book, such as it is, lies not in the incidents of the life, but in 
the expression it affords of the character of a woman of some uncommon 
intellectual gifts and some personal accomplishments and graces. 

Sara Coleridge was born in 1°02, the fourth and youngest child of Cole- 
ridge’s ill-mated marriage. She was born at her uncle Southey’s house, at 
Keswick, in the absence of her father. Her childhood and youth were spent 
under the same roof and under the guardianship of Southey, who, with all 
tenderness and faithfulness, supplied the place of her own irresponsible, 
neglectful, and selfish father. From him, however, his daughter inherited 
the most marked traits of her nature, and for him she entertained a pathetic 
reverence. It is to Southey’s highest credit that such a feeling as possessed 
Sara Coleridge’s heart toward her father was possible to her. Any one of 
less generosity than Southey would have hindered the growth of the senti- 
ment, not necessarily by open expression, but almost inevitably by the indi- 
cation in general moral judgments of the contempt which such a course of life 
as Coleridge pursued could not but awaken in an upright and conscientious 
man. Inheriting from her father a sensitive organization, an imaginative 
temperament, a reflective disposition, Sara Coleridge was fitted by nature to 
receive easily the impress of the literary influences which surrounded her. 
To Southey and Wordsworth she owed the best part of her education. In 
the intercourse of domesticity with them, she learned to live simply and to 
thivk bighly. She was early a student, early fond of serious meditation ; 
and while her life moved in quiet paths, her soul was filled with interests 
that are seldom the concern of girls. In 1822, she became engaged to her 
cousiv, Henry Nelson Coleridge—a man not unworthy of her. They were not 
married till 1829. In 1243, her husband died. Their married life had been 
what is called happy, except for the interruptions and anxieties of ill-health. 





She had been occupied with the care of her children and with literary inter- 
ests, for which her taste continued to increase. After her husband’s death, 
she continued to devote herself to her children, and she gave much time and 
thought to the editing of ber father’s works. Her health, which always had 
been delicate, broke down in 1351, and she died on the 3d of May, 1852, in 
the forty-ninth year of ber age. 

Upon this framework of fact her life was built up. She left a very precious 





** Memoir and Lettersof Sara Coleridge. Edited by her Daughter.’ New York: 
Hetper & Brothers, 1874. Cr. 8vo, pp. xxxi-828, 
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memory to a sinall cirele of intimate friends. She had made a strong im- 
pression of high intellectual powers upon a larger, but still small, section of 
the public, and to the numbers who knew only her name, she was of interest 
daughter of Coleridge, the niece of Southey, the friend of Words- 
worth—a ereature of the imagination worthy of these associations. Mr. De 
Vere, in a letter to her daughter, printed in this volume, says: 


as the 


“Great and various as were your mother’s talents, it was not from them 
that she derived whut was special to her. It was from the degree in which 
she had inherited the feminine portion of genius. She had a keener apprecia- 
tion of what was highest and most original in thought than of subjects 
nearer the range of ordinary intellects. She moved with the lightest step 
when she moved over the loftiest ground. Her ‘ feet were beautiful on the 
mountain-teps’ of ideal thought. In this respect, I should suppose she must 
have differed from almost all women whom we associate with literature. 1 
remember hearing her say that she hardly considered herself to be a woman ‘ of 
letters.’ She felt herself more at ease when musing on the mysteries of the 
soul, or discussing the most arduous speculations of philosophy and theology, 
than when dealing with the humbler topics of literature.” 

And it is iv accordance with this discriminating statement that Sara 
Coleridge’s chief claim to remembrance in connection with literature lies in 
the essays and notes, mainly on controverted topics of theology and meta- 
physics, with which she illustrated the editions of her father’s works that 
she superintended. They display learning rare in a woman, as well as a 
considerable power of speculation and of skill in dealing with the terms and 
propositions of metaphysics. But she had inherited from her father the 
tendency to over-refinement and subtlety rather than clearness of thought, 
and she had adopted from him bis mode of speculation, in which baseless 
assumptions are often made to do the duty of sound arguments, and to serve 
as substructure for the most lofty but unsubstantial edifices of fancy. Cole- 
ridge had the faculty of deceiving himself with the notion that he was think- 
ing, when in truth he was dissipating his intellectual energies in the practice 
of the mere form without the substance of thought. This faculty was helped 
by his tendency to mysticism, and by his adoption of an unintelligible 
scheme of theology. Nothing impresses a certain class of minds more effec- 
tively than the self-confidence of an inaccurate thinker, especially if it be 
united, as in Coleridge’s case, with great powers of expression, gleams of 
true insight, and a highly poetic genius. His daughter became one of bis 
most thorough disciples. Her affection, which had found little opportunity 
for expression in personal relations with her neglectful parent, her pride in 
his repute, and her inheritance of intellectual tendencies and sympathies, 
seem gradually to have shaped her mind upon the model of his. But it was 
the speculative, more than the imaginative and poetic, side of his nature that 
was reflected by hers. And that portion of his speculations was specially 
attractive to her in which he attempted to build up a system of evangelical 
theology upon a curiously ingenious and complex metaphysical basis. The 
more important letters in the volume before us are metaphysico-theological 
discussions, in which the cutgand-dry formulas of the evangelical school have 
a large place. The letters show an admirable temper and spirit, reveal a 
very pure and pious soul, but are dreary expositions of a scheme which, in 
the effort to reconcile philosophy with the creed of a narrow party of a 
single @hurch, resulted in an unsatisfactory and lifeless compound of formal- 
ism avd mysticism. 

The chief impression left by the letters is that Sara Coleridge’s existence 
was far too much intellectualized. The sweet feminive soul was starved by 
the claims of the restless and dissatisfied intelligence. Her letters, even 
those to her husband, take the form of essays ; they want the grace of easy 
friendly communication. She is always a little conscious of being seated in 
the lecturer's chair, and what she has to say must, to our regret, turn out 
at times, if not tedious, at Jeast commonplace. Her notion of letter-writing 
is given by herself in a letter to a friend, and the passage is characteristic of 
her manner. “ Letter-writing,” she says, “is a method of visiting our 
friends in their absence, and one which has some advantages peculiar to 
itself; for persons who have any seriousness of character at all endeavor to 
put the better part of their mind upon paper; and letter-writing is one of the 
many calls which life affords to put our minds in order, the salutary effect 
of which is obvious ” (p. 159). 

What memories of delightful letters of women who were not always 
putting their minds in order, however ‘salutary might be the process, rise to 
the thought—letiers in which the heart, the fancy, the playful wit, the 
delicate observation, the exquisite expression, all have share! It is witha 
sinile, but with a smile that does not exslude a tender, pathetic sense of tke 
incomplete life of a woman who could write in this fashion to her husband, 
that we read such a passage as the following : “ We ought, indeed, my beloved 
husband, to be conscious of our blessings, for we are better off than all below 
us, perhaps than almost all above us. The great art of life, especially for 
persons of our age, who are leaving the vale of youth behind us, just linger- 
ing still perhaps in the latter stage of it. and seeing the bright golden fields 
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at the entrance of it more distinctly than those nearer to our present station, 
is to cultivate the love of doing good and promoting the interests of others, 
avoiding at the same time,” ete., ete. (p. 179), We cannot quote more, It 
is too hard to see the ideal Sara Coleridge of the “ Triad” thus changing into 
a figure as stiff and unattractive as one of Mrs. Jarley’s wax-works. 

A touch, & look, a single brief expression, may afford the measure of a 
character more truly than long speech or usual habit. The gesture, the 
glance, betray the inner recesses of the soul. The following sentences are 
extraordinary revelations of the writer's character. We will not qualify 
them with the epithet they deserve. She is writing to Mr. De Vere, con- 
cerning Dante : 


“Don’t you observe how much less of sturdy, independent pride and 
reserve there is iu Italians, and in all foreigners, than in us Englishmen? An 
English poet would not have written this of himsel(—he would have thought 
it babyish ; and still more much of Dante’s behavior with Beatrice, which I 
have always thought has a touch of Jerry Sneak in it. Indeed, he actually 
compares himself to a baby fixing its eyes on its ma” (p. 457). 

Failure of perception, blankness of mind, absence of feeling, could hardly 
find more absolute expression than in these words. There are happily better 
things than this in the book: some pleasing reflections, some natural feeling, 
some fair criticism. But the general effect of the volume is one of disappoint- 
ment. Sara Coleridge is no longer a creature for the imagivation to delight 
in. She will remain of interest as the daughter of the poet, more than by her 
own rigbt. These letters show her to us as a serious-minded, good woman, 
with unusual intellectual powers, and with personal graces that attracted a 
narrow circle of friends. But of the woman complete in all sweet feminine 
gifts and charms, free from self-consciousness, free from dogmatism and 
vanity, with feelings unformalized by creed or theory, with a deep and 
simple heart, of such a woman the traces ara slight in the ‘Memoir and 
Letters of Sara Coleridge.’ 


JACQUEMART’S CERAMIC ART.* 

Tis handsome volume is almost exactly reproduced, except as to the 

cover, from the French original which appeared a year ago. Within, 
the pages are nearly of the same size and app2arance, the woodcuts are in- 
terspersed with the text in the same way, and the etchings are printed ap- 
parently from the same plates, and bave their titles on their thiu fly-leaves 
in the same French fashion. This similarity leads one to expect a likeness 
in more important points, and, in fact, this book seems to be as nearly a re- 
production of M. Jacquemart’s book as Mrs. Palliser and’ the publishers 
could make it. The differences are the inevitable ones; thus the etchings, 
which are printed separately and of full-page size, are not as good impres- 
sions as those to be found in an early copy of the French edition, and the 
wooderts are net quite so delicate, though perfectly satisfactory and clear. 
Mrs. Palliser’s translation, too, though close and accurate, is not all that 
could be wished for in ease and grace. Nor is the meaning always perfectly 
rendered ; though, what is strange, the principal faults are not those of mis- 
understanding of technical terms, of which, indeed, Mrs. Palliser seems to have 
an accurate knowledge, but rather slips in the rendering of common French 
expressions into the corresponding English. Thus, on page 195, the Greeks 
are credited with the inveution of ‘‘a rudimentary plastic,” the excuse for 
which is to be found in une plastique rudimentaire of the original, which is 
tolerable French, while the translation is not English. On page 234, the 
earthen pots found in the Seine, and supposed to have accumulated there as 
the accidental waifs from scme medieval cabaret, are called “ recipients,” 
as of Jiquor, because the French word happened to be “ récipients”; ‘ recep- 
tacles”’ would have been better, and “ cups” or “ flagons,” or, more unde- 
terminately, “vessels,” would have been better still. So vulgariser is not 
to yulgarize, but to make popular; when Alexandre Dumas told the late 
Emperor that he was a vulgarisateur, he meant to claim a good deal of credit 
for himself and his historical novels. “Ils ne sont pas du méme usage” 
does not mean “they are not of the same usefulness,” but, rather, ‘‘ they 
are not used for the same purpose.” And so on; but we do not consider 
this a very grave evil, at least in any one book, however serious it may be 
that translations should nearly always be full of just such utterly needless 
errors. Moreover, it is not so great an evil in this book as it would be in a 
purely literary production ; and yet we find this translation an unusually cor- 
rect one. Thoroughly good translations, such as, let us say, the best of Car- 
lyle’s, are nearly as rare as books like ‘ Sartor Resartus.’ Of course, great labor 
would be required to make every sentence of the translation of a big octavo 
as perfect in rendering the author’s thought into idiomatic English as, for 
instance, that of the catch-words and war-cries, the epigrammatic sayings 
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and bits of temporary slang, scattered through ‘The French Revolution,’ 
The volume before us would have had to wait while the touchstone and the 
file should go over it; and, after navy days’ work, it would not have been 
very much better for its purpose. 

The works on pottery and porcelain of which so many have appeared 
during the last few years, unless they are merely dictionaries of marks and 
dates and makers, are all of the nature of historical essays. Those of them 
which are monographs are apt to be the most accurate and the most full. 
Of the remainder—those ambitious books which try to include the whole 
history of the ceramic art, or a large part of it—we are inclined to give the 
first place to M. Jacquemart’s present work. One great advantage is, that 
it is the most recent; and that means a great deal when so many investi- 
gators are at work, and when important discoveries are made every year, 
not merely of new and valuable specimens, but of documentary and other 
evidence. So short atime ago as 1862, when M. Jacquemart published his 
splendid book on porcelain, he could not have told us anything about the 
extraordinary faience of Oiron, for instance, the “ Henri Deux” ware of the 
old catalogues—even if it had come within his province. Mr. Benjamin 
Fillon has cleared up that once mystericus matter, the doubtful origin and 
manufacture of that fine pottery of which less than seventy pieces are 
known, for one piece of which the South Kensington Museum gave eleven 
hundred pounds ten years ago, of which a fine piece might fetch two 
thousand pounds under the hammer to-day. In the wide and interesting 
field of majolica (fer so we propose to call it, following M. Jacquemart and 
Mis. Palliser, and ignoring the purist Englishman, who nowadays spells it 
maiolica)—in this particolored and variegated meadow, diapered with the 
wildest fancies of flower and leaf, and inhabited by the strangest beasts and 
men and demigods that filled the fancies of the lesser artists of the Renais- 
sance, all our knowledge is new; what has been learned about majolica 
within fifteen years has pot been so much an addition to the old stock of 
knowledge as an overturning and supplanting of absurd old erreurs. And 
accordingly, we are sure to find the chapters on Henri Deux ware and majoli- 
“a, as also those on the faience of Rouen, the stone wares of Flanders aud 
Germany, and the like, inspired by the newest discoveries and the most ma- 
tured judgment of connoisseurs. 

It is to be remarked that the essay form is carefully preserved. The 
body of the book is not cut up with tables and classified lists, nor are such 
aids to memory addcd in an appendix. The hand-book style, the dictionary 
look, are avoided as much as possible, and the text is a disquisition up n 
certain points that seem to the author the most worthy of consideration, 
with no more reference to special objects or collections than eucugh to ex- 
plain his meaning. This characteristic of the book is rot in its favor asa 
book for the student or collector to refer to when in haste for a morsel 
of knowledge: it is probably advantageous to it in a proportionate degree, 
considered as a pleasant and stimulating book for beginners and for gencral 
reading. In one part, however, the book is more minute and less generally 
interesting—that is, in the chapters devoted to the various Jabriques of 
France. Many of the smaller establishments in the provinces bad almost 
been lost to memory until late investigation had reealled them, and their 
wares had been confounded with those of more prominent and still existing 
factories. It is probable that no work gives an account of these at once so 
full and so correct as the present one. 

Of the illustrations, the twelve etchings by M. Jules Jacquemart would 
be called excellent if by any other artist, and are only surpassed by the 
same draughtsman’s work im larger and more costly publications than this. 
M, Jacquemart’s style seems to be changing, however, and is less hard and 
formal, less strikingly portrait-like, in these etchings than in those of ten 
years ago in ‘ L’ Histoire de ja Porcelaine,’ or in the more recent iilustrations 
of arms and armor and precious objects in the great collections of Paris: 
or even in the reproductions of the pictures of our New York Metrepolitan 
Musuem of Art made not three years ago. The woodcuts are beautiful. 
aud, though a number are old friends, the majority are of wholly unfamiliar 
pieces. , 


MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY. 

CRIBNER’S fer January is as well provided with readable matter and as 
profuse of illustrations as usual. The reader wiil understand what he 

has to expect when we say that among the contributors are writers so well 
known as R. H. Stoddard, T. W. Higginson, Jules Verne, J. A. Froude, 
George MacDonald, Mrs. Harding Davis, Jonu Hay, F. Bret Harte, C. D. 
Warner, J. G. Saxe, Gail Hamilton, and “H.H.” Of a large number of 
these ladies and gentlemen it may be said that for many years now they 
have been regular magazine-makers, and that their work is of a merit tried 
and approved in the eyes of the magazine-reading public. 


We ought to add 


the name of D. Holland, who also is well known. and who, as editor of the * 


magazine, furnishes each mouth a certain quantity of discourse upon such 
| current matters as seem to him to require comment, and who is as satisfac- 
tory asever. The topics treated of in his department this month are the 
Evangelical Alliance aud the prospective disappearance of many of tlie 
| sects; the abominable badness of the cheap American restaurant; the 

pernicious character of much of our literature for boys. On each of these 
| subjects the common consent of mankind is expressed by Dr. Hoiland with 
| avigor that leaves nothing to be desired in the way of vigorousness. As 
regards the tone of some of our juvenile literature, our editor's audience, 
perhaps, needs no counsel. It ought not. But, on the other hand, peraaps 
it does; for the short-sightedness, or rather blindness, of perfectly respecta- 
ble and rather intelligent parents in this particular is all but incredible. Dr. 
Holland speaks of “the quality and auimaus of a magazine which is pub- 
lished by E. J. Brett of Loudon, and is distributed by an advertised geveral 


agency” throughout the country, and which deserves denunciation 
as “a moral nuisance.” But we need not look so far from 
home. <Any one of our vews-stands will at any time show 


us an American magazine for school children in which the principal illus 
tration will very likely represent a gallant boy of fourteen tripping up a 
policeman, or sending the assistant master headlong down a flight of steps. 
Or in a juvenile magazine which is of such pretensions as to have a depart 
ment in French, we may this month see a clever picture illustrating a capitally 
written little story, both of which, picture and story, inculcate the lesson 
that a good thing for you to do in the snow-balling season, if vou are a boy, 
is to go softly behind an elderly couple and suddenly give the old gentle 
man a svow-ball, as hard as you can hit him, just behind his ear, You are 
then to express your regret at this accident, and say that if that is the way 
people are getting hit in the public streets you, for your part, are going 
home. We find this little sketch in the Saint Nicholas. There is nothing very 
dreadful in it all; but if such teaching is admitted into the best juvenile 
magazine in the courtry—and a yery good magazine it is—what 
looked for in the poorer ones? And even though there is nothing very 
dreadful in it all, we may properly insist that while every boy should be 
permitted his fair allowance of mischief, and may be at least connived at in 
a due amount of strategic concealment of all the facts in a given case, it is 
vevertheless true that there is no need of supplying him with clever artists 
and bright story-‘ellers to instruct him in these arts. It is true that the 
Saint Nicholas sins but seldom, either in this way or in the far worse way 
of mawkishness and goodiness which has infested juvenile literature since 
the days of Little Nell at least, and which the women who have since then 
become so numerous in the fields of fiction have not helped to diminish. 

Of the writers just enumerated as contributing to make the January 
Scribner's, there is none who has done,anything with which his admirers will 
find themselves unfamiliar, or with which the general public will be pleased 
in any especial manner. A writer whom we have not named, Mr. Edward 
King, continues what is doubtless as attractive an article as any of those 
by authors of more reputation than himself, Some months ago he was 
sent into the Southwest, and he has since been giving the readers of Serib- 


is to be 


ner’s some pleasant sketches of the social, political, agricultura’, and other 
aspects of life in those regions. He is to be called a flueut rather than a 
statistical or weighty reporter; but he seems to give a clear notion of the 
general condition of affairs, and often is graphie and amusing. The letter- 
press is copiously adorned with pietures, and, altogether, Mr. King’s papers, 
considering their subject, the way in which it is handled, and its illustrations, 
are a good specimen of a kind of serial more popular with Americavs— 
men, women, aud boys—than most new novels. 

Mr. Higginson makes a critical notice of the works and literary charac- 
ter of Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, whom he assigns to the ‘* Meditative 
School,” as he proposes to eall it. 
we should say. And to say so may be well enough, for our men of letters 
still have a trick of maguiiying their office. 
} Some titmouse’s one egg as if eggs were a new thing in the world, and the 
one just laid were the roc’s egg itself. It is pleasant to imagine the anguish 
of some of our American men of letters could they be put into the spiritual 
charge of the late Jonathan Swift, for example, and compelled, under pain 
of some covversation from that gentleman, to fling off anonymous pam- 
pulets. With regard to Mr. Higginson’s suggestions about Mr. War- 
ner, who, as it happens, has been much more read than criticised, they 
appear to us to be very sound, Mr. Warner is one of a class of writers of 
whom the United States have been turning out a great many of late—writers 
whose method is humorous and taking, but of whom one by-and-by asks 
whether or not they haye much in their heads, and how long they will be 
\ able to keep up writing. “The thinness of material,” of which My. 
J Higgivson hints a suspicion, soon becomes felt and perecived, rather than 
“ suspected.” and we see the “ humorist ” disappear in the jester or droll. It 


There is hardly need of a specific name, 


We make as much noise over 
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seems to us that on another page of this same magazine, in Mr. Warner's 
serious essay on Mr. Froude and his notions of progress, the thinness of the 
material is yery obvious, 

A criticism of Mr. Quincy Ward's Shakespeare ; 
more of the “ Now Hyperion” ; a biographical sketch of 


a happy ending of the 
op of Thule”; 
, 


the 


"ineess 
late Chester Harding ; an account of the superstitious lore in which the 
the author of 
a description of the 
gambling-hells of Monaco; a wondrous recipe for the cooking of a goose ; 


Japanese fox figure an affecting and simple story by 


‘Blindpits’; some chat about French muarriages ; 
and some other matter, constitute the January Lippincott, in which there is 
little to skip. We might appropriately refer at some length to this same 
goose, for the January magazines of this year make a singularly small show 
of sausages and turkeys and carols and elves and angels and Scrooges and 
Marleys and unrelenting guardians, and the other properties. For what- 
ever reason, a reaction appears to have set in, and very heartily, we imagine, 
it will be welcomed, for the wholesome mirth and good feeling of the season 
had been to no inconsiderable extent overlaid by such rubbish. As for Lip- 
pincett’s goose, one would say that, so far as concerns savoriness at least, Mr. 
Bob Cratchit himself might be satisfied with it. 
ing him for dinner is thus to be entered upon and conducted: A young, 
healthy and his first selected. 
For one he fed on and is to 
be allowed run of a yard, with plenty of sweet grass and 
an abundant fair pure water. Then for two weeks he is 
to be fed upon boiled rice, with which you may, if you choose, mix 
chopped celery, and at the end of this period he is ready for the knife. But 
by no means for the spit or the Dutch oven. He is to be drawn while bis 
feathers are still on him, and within him is to be put a large Labrador her- 


The business of prepar- 


is to be 


dough, 


feathers, 
corn-meal 


in 


be 


one 


to 


Loose, 
week is 
the 


supply of 


ring, after which he must be wrapped up in several folds of linen cloth, and 
you must then bury him for four days under three feet of clean clay. There is 
more of the recipe, and it is much of the same kind as that already given. 
Tt concludes by advising that the owner ef the bird, in inviting persons to the 
feast, should invite according to a rule allowing to each man four pounds. 


‘* Japanese Fox Myths” tells some rather amusing stories about the fox of 


fable, who in Japan as elsewhere is an astute animal, unscrepulous in the 
pursuit of his own ends, and given over to an evil mind. The Japanese 
appear to confer on him many of the attributes of our demons and hebgob- 
lins. For instance, they believe that he enters into people, as the devil into 
the Gadarene swine, and possesses them. It is said—and to hear it said gives 
rise to certain reflectionsiu the minds of American citizens—that “ the.maud- 
lin and indecent conduct of certain foreign gentlemen, the shining exponents 
of ‘modern Aryan civilization,’ ” 
caused by “ alcohol and total depravity, or that partial depravity commonly 
called ‘cussedness,’” but as being the result of vulpine possession. 

The Catholic World seems to begin the year in the right spirit. 


is explained by the Japanese not as being 


Casting 
a look backward over 1873 before turning its face towards 1874, it concedes 
the death of King Herod and the Emperor Tiberius, but is unable to base 
“There is it says, 
The dead ashes of the divine Emperor 


any hope upon this state of facts: Rome,” 
“but there is a Christian Germany. 
Tiberius were long ago blown about the world, but the divine Emperor 
William still lives. There is no Herod, but there is an Emanuel whose 
name is as characteristic of the man as the word Eumenides of what it was 
intended to represent. The world seems at the crisis of a fever.” 
For the rest, the Catholic World has its usual array of articles, original 


no pagan 


and selected, and nothing to call for particular comment. 

Mr. David A. Wells contributes to the January A/lantie an interesting 
and well-written article on “ Local Taxation.” In the Nation for February 
6, 1873 (No. 597) is an article, also by Mr. Wells, on the same subject, in 


which was pointed out the curious fact that the whole theory and practice of 


local taxation in the United States were being gradually undermined by the 
courts of last resort, as the English theory and practice were long ago by 
theirs. 
the change which he says is going on. Without going into unnecessary 
details, we may say that the present theory of taxation is simply to tax 
everything, houses, horses, books, lands or mortgages, bonds, bills, notes—all 
property, tangible or intangible, real or unreal, equally, and to tax it 
The 
courts are gradually, by judicial decision, breaking up this system, laying 
down rules in particular cases which are: directly antagonistic to it. Mr. 
Wells refers to a number of cases, particularly one lately decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States (15 Wall, 306,328) and arecent decision 
vh the double taxation of 


Wi 


in the case of personal property at the owner’s place of residence. 


of the Supreme Court of California, ich holds 
mortgages illegal. 


personal property for taxation to be the place in which it is found, to 
break up all double taxation to make it more and more difficult to tax 


r 


In his present article, Mr. Wells contributes additional evidence of 
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Such property as is really mere evidence of debt, and make all taxation fall 
upon what is tangible, visible, and real. 

Of the late Mr. Agassiz’s ‘ Evolution and Permanence of Type,’ the key- 
note is given in these words: ‘It cannot be too soon understood that 
science is one, and that, whether we investigate language, philosophy, 
theology, history, or physics, we are dealing with the same problem, culmi- 
nating in the knowledge of ourselves. . . . Our own nature demands from 
us this double allegiance.” These two weighty articles the Atlantic bal- 
ances, so to speak, with some matter that is decidedly light; as ‘“ Lida 
Ann,” “The Two Pillars,” ‘““Baddeck and that Sort of Thing.” Light 
enough, but also bright and entertaining, is the beginning of the story of 
“Prudence Palfrey,” by Mr. T. B. Aldrich, “ whose story of‘ Marjorie Daw,’ ” 
says the prospectus of the Adlantic’s new publishers, ‘‘ took the edge off the 
panic.” What with these articles, and the free-and-easy manner of “ Mose 
Evans ” and of Colonel Waring’s “ Fox-Hunting in England,” the magazine 
has this month something of an unusual flayor, which will be agreeable to 
some palates. Andacontinuance of it may be confidently depended upon as 
long as Mr. Baker’s ‘‘ Mose Evans” is running. His ‘New Timothy’ and 
‘Inside’ are proofs and guarantees of his singular aptitude for getting the 
local coloring of his scenes and catching the outside marks of his figures, 
and such parts of their characters as find expression in the broader marks. 
Mr. Whittier, Dr. Holmes, Mr. Bayard Taylor, and Mrs. Celia Thaxter unite 
to keep the poetry of the Atlantic up to its traditional level. 

The Galaxy contains for its longest article a curiously ill-judged and un- 


| skilful piece of polemical writing by Mr. J.S. Black. He travels miles out of 


the reeord, in which he has a fairly good case, of which he makes a great deal, 
and leaves off his attack upon Mr. Adams’s Mr. Seward in order to urge 
once more with customary violence and heat the old arguments of Mr. 
Buchanan’s Attorney-General. That the cause in which so many arguments 
were expended in vain was a cause which only the last argument could settle : 
that the question was, which of two sets of men and two sets of ideas should 
absolutely abase and rule the other; and that in the struggle constitutions 
and institutions had to undergo some strain about which it is sheer child- 
ishness to groan, Mr. Black does not seem to understand. He probably 
will die without knowing that he is in the position of a man who has fallen 


| among his enemies, and been as thoroughly stripped, beaten, and led into 





captivity as the laws, not of peace, but of war, allow. This is the main and 
vital defect of his general position. On the narrower issue he makes a bit- 
ter and furious, but a skilful and successful fight. 

The infectious nature of the odium philologicum appears to be exemplified 
in the case of the editor of the Galaxy, who cannot so much as write a brief 
marginal note to a philological article by Mr. R. G. White without himself 
reaching “‘ the large utterance” of the verbal critics: ‘‘ The mild and Peck- 
sniffian tone of a letter recently published by Dr. Hall, with its demure talk 
about the language of gentlemen,” ete., ete. 

Taking its weak spots and its strong spots tegether, the first number of 
the International Review must be called a good first number. The new 


| quarterly is, hy the way, to be a bi-monthly, for its publishers, Messrs. A. 





S. Barnes & Co., announce that they have received so much encouragement 
in their new enterprise that they have determined on issuing six numbers a 
year instead of four. We should say that the strongest parts of the Interna- 
tional are ex-President Woolsey’s (“* International Arbitration”) and Baron 
Franz Von Ho'tzendorff’s (“The Prussian Church Law”). Both of these 
are truly of interest to a public on each side of the water, and Professor Vou 
Holtzendorff’s has the further merit—from ove of the International's points 
of view—of beivg adapted to enlist in its behalf the attention of an American 
public, religious and otherwise, which takes a very vivid interest in half-a- 
dozen questions discussed by the Professor. Among these are the attitude 
ofthe Roman Court towards the Protestant Churches, of the Ultramontanes 
towards Protestant Governments, and especially the North German Imperia! 
Government; the history during the last quarter of a century of the three 
“privileged” churches of Prussia; the relations, past and present, of 
Prussian Liberalism to Catholicism; the intent of the North German and 
Prussian Governments in their recent action as against the Jesuits; 
the probable future of Protestant and Liberal Europe as against the Infalli- 
bilists and the reactionary party. Professor Von Holtzendorff touches inci- 


' dentally on one or two things bis handling of which may not very well 


The tendency of the courts is to declare the situs of | 


please some of his American readers. Of these things one is the debate in 
this country about the reading of the Bible in the public schools. The otk«r 
thing is the genera! relation of the state to religious bodies. We do wrons 
to say that it is only incidentally that this latter problem is dealt with. in 
reality, it forms a good part of our essayist’s theme. What we had in mind 
was some few detached remarks which reminded us of the large class of 
public men and public instructors in this country who forget the enormous, 
the almost overwhelming, difficulties of government and statecraft in old 
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densely populated countries, and who dismiss all hard questions by 
enouncing eloquent and contingently true culogieson Liberty, and pointing 
to our boundless West. 
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However, the deluge is to be after our time; only 
the habit of flouting Noah leads to various contemporary evils. 
Von Holtzendorff’s essay will for several 
it may be said to require a little study. 


Professor 
reasons repay study; and 
hx-President Woolsey in his article 
is mainly historical, and shows the autiquity of the process of international 
arbitration. This, however, he may be said to show without detracting 
from the dignity of the latest great illustration of the principle. Indeed, 
this dignity he enhances by his learned list of small cases; and by his remark, 
“It must be confessed, however, that the compromi8sory way of reaching a 
just decision has not been applied, commen as it has been in modern times, 
to many very important international questions.” Several aspects of the 
general question as to the feasibility of settling international disputes 
without war—some of a dreamlike character, and none seeming very real 
and waking—come up for Mr. Woolsey’s treatment, and they all get the 
benefit of his penetrating good sense. Professor W. B. Carpenter’s essay on 
deep-sea explorations and what it has taught the geologist and geographer 
will, we hope, not be found too difficult in its details by the general reader. 
A small acquaintance with modern researches into the physical condition of 
the ocean depths, and the nature of the life there found, will suffice to make 
this a very interesting paper. The doctrine of Vertical Oceanic Cireulation— 
a favorite doctrine of Professor Carpenter's, and in a certain sense his own— 
with its bearing on the theories as to the climatic condition of Northwestern 
Europe, receives a good deal of Professor Carpenter's attention. 
the azvic condition of the deep basins of the Mediterranean, and of the 
under-currents into the sane sea from the Euxine, and out of it through the 
Straits of Gibraltar. We have hardly leit to ourselves 
more than give the names of the artic] 
Edueation,” ‘ Fires in American Cities,” 
entitled ‘ Books,” the Reciew. The two last-mentioned 
are articles not to commended for their thought or their tone; 
that entitled *‘ Universal Education ” is mostly vague and general, and when 


space enough to do 
's entitled respectively “ Universal 
“Our Late Panic.” and that one 
which closes 


be 


it is not vague and general is, nevertheless, not up to the standard of a good 
review. It is not telling people much nowadays to tell them that norma! 
schools are useful; that compulsory education may sometimes be good; 
and that it would be well if parents could be made to take an interest in the 
welfare of their children. 


nthe 
tile 


The paper on fires in our American cities contains 
a great many sound remarks on various topics—ior example, as to the way 
in which insurance companies overdo business ; 


owners build seand 


in which architects and 
alously unsafe structures ; and in which fire-departments 
fail in organization and duty. It is worth reading. 
the article some may think curious: 


The last sentences of 


iat 
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“It is worthy of emphatic notice that the New Jerusalem of the Apoca- 
lypse has no inflaminable materials—its walls of jasper, its foundations pre- 
cious stones, its streets of gold, its gates of pearl. Emblems these are, no 
doubt, of the strength and beauty with which we are to build characters 
that shall come forth unseathed and immortal from the fires of earthiy 
temptation and trial; but may we not equally take them as types of the 
material structures, which, in their fragility or their enduring massiveness, 
We are proue to build after our own likeness?” 


BRACHET’S FRENCH DICTION ARY.* 

Vi AUGUSTE BRACHET belongs to the new school of French philologists 
4!he which is doing much to clear France of the reproach that foreigners, 
principally Germans, have dove more than natives to further a truly scien- 
tific study of the French language. The names of Diez, Miitzner, Bartsch, 
and others will always be mentioned in connection with French philology ; 
but the learned editors of the Revue Critique and of Romania have the 
great merit of first setting the example in France of a solid and broad er’ .- 
cism in linguistic matters. The'r horizon is not limited. 
fited by the labors of the learned of other nations, and they present the 
results of their acquaintance with German learning especially, enriched by 
original research, in a form that is as agreeable and clear as the other is 
sometimes dry aud intricate. Among many of the new school, MM. Gaston 
Paris, Paul Meyer, and Brachet have devoted themselves to researches iu the 
domain of French philology. M. Brachet, besides his * Grammaire His- 
torique’ and his ‘ Dictionnaire Etymologique,’ both clementary, has written 
several works of special erudition. It is in consequevce of his own contrib 
tions to philology, as much as to those of others, that his ‘ Historical Gram- 
mar’ (published in 1857) now needs a complete revision to bring it up fully 
to the present state of knowledge. 

The ‘ Dictionnaire Etymologique’ has found : 


They have pro- 


lle 


in able translator in Mr. 


* ‘An Etymological Dictionary of the French Language. 
* AHistorical Grammar of the French Tongue. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1873. 


By A. Brachet, ant! or of 
Transiated by G. W. Kitchen. M.A. 


x 


So, too, of 


Joreign as far as that dialect were concerned. 


ation. 
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Kitchen. As the editions now stand, the English work is far preferable te 
the French. It is considerably increased, probably by the author himself. 


The introduction (126 pages) has in part been rewritten, and the whole is 
presented in a better, clearer form than in any of the previous French editions 
The ‘Etymological Dictionary’ is not addressed to the learned but to the 


learning world. The author carefully avoids all discussion of mooted poiuts. 


He gives, in a clear, elementary manner, the results of the etymological : 


searches of Diez, Littré, Scheler, and others, showing their justness, and 
tracing back carefully the present forms of French words to their Latin ori 
ginals. In this consists the merit, the originality of the work. There are 
other dictionaries in which French etymologies may be found : Seheler’s work, 
for instance, may in many cases be fuller and more satisfactory ; but 
well as Littré and Diez, presupposes a certain amount of knowledge of ¢! 


he, as 


t 


subject. The present work, on the contrary, is a guide for the learner: its 
aim is to explain every fact stated, and to account, as far as possible, 
for every change that has oceurred in the passage of Latin 
words into French. Whenever an etymology is not certain, ne 
conjectures are admitted; the word is dismissed with the phrase 
“origin unknown.” ‘This last feature, though in perfect accordance 
with the general plan of the author, is liable to some objection, It is, to say 


the least, unsatisfactory to look in an etymological gictionary for informa 
tion in regard to such common words as petit, maurais, sein, besoin, besegn 
and others (above 600), and find nothing but such a statement, 
merest beginner will not rest satisfied with such information; nor is it right 
that he should. A plausible conjecture, given as a mere coujecture, with 
perhaps a word or two to call attention to the impossibility or absurdity ot 
some of the old derivations proposed by Menage and other 


Luea 


ven the 


= 


would t i 


much to correct some of the prevalent mistakes that are 


how curreut t 


gard to the origin of just such words. 


The Jong introduction is good. Book IIT., * Phonetics,” containing the 
history of the Latin letters in their passage into French, is excellent, bett 
than anything on the same subject that has heretofore been published. It 
is much increased in the English version, aud it is to be hoped that t 
author will embody these new researches in some future edition o 
‘Historical Grammar,’ where they naturally belong. They are, of conrs 


based on that mine of information in regard to the Romance Languages, Diez’s 
*Grammatik der romanisehen Sprachen.’ 


Much is also taken trom the preface 
of a recent work by M. G. Paris, ‘ 


La Vie de Saint Alexis,’ 
debtedness is not sufliciently acknowledged. 


he in- 
But the great merit of M. Bra 
chet is the clearness of his statements, and the beautiful arrangement of the 
material. The whole treatment of this difficult 

capable of or 


to which t 


subject shows the author to be 


iginal development, carried further than anything he has vet 


attempted. 
Pre | 


A list of errata would not have been sup ious in the Eng] 


There are several such mistakes as gut (p. xv.) for gril 
‘ \] 


LOY Grei. 


ish version, 
we tind 


the Eng- 


On Dp eh a 


boulingrin (bowling green) placed among sea ter 
H \ : ; 


averived tron 


lish ; probably merely a misprint for boudine (bow line). 


The translation is excellent, but there is evidently a slip on p. xx., where 


we are told that “many s(range words have foreed themselves” into the Bre 


ton dialect ; é’ranger means foreign, aud the author wishes to dwell partien- 
larly upon the fact that French words introduced i 


into the Breton were 
Again, though Galvani was 
an “ Italian pbysician,” as the translator has it, the French work speaks of 
him as * un physicien italien,” not a physician, but a physicist 


There are not a few inaccuracies for which the translator is not re pon- 
To mention only a few: on p. xx, bidet, dartre, garotter, matras, are 
at 


ut 


sible. 
given, prob are said 
Cormoran, in p. XX., is given as Celtic ; in the Dic 

tionary the word is referred to the Latin corrus marinus, and not a word is 


ly correctly, as of Celtic origin ; in the Dictionary they 
to be of unknown origin. 


said of the Celtic origin, which is well explained by Scheler. There are 
: ‘ a 


several other inaccuracies of the same kind. Thus, on the first halfof p. XXiii., 
the followi 


ngoceur: Heraut, marcher, rapiere , brasse, blesser, broncher, carpe, 


t} 


clapir, faucon, are all said to be of Germanic origin, but in the 


Dictionary the 
origin is given as “ unknown,” or the words are simply referred to a Latin 
primitive. Guérite, guide, hallebarde, and several others, are given as Ger 
manic; in the Dictionary they are simply referred to the Italian or Spanish. 
Both statements 


confusint. 


yes 
hale 


iy be true enough, but in an elementary work they are 


Gaffe, given as Germanic, is called Celtic in the Dictionary 


Many words are also given as Germanic derivations which co not figure at all 


in the Lexicon. In general, the whole treatment of the Germanic derivations 
is unsatisfactory. 

The ng references to the ‘ Historical Grammar,’ and 

Th as being in Old French ensi, 

further back insi, from Latin in-sic ; then follows a reference to ‘ Historical 

Grammar,’ p. 15S. On looking there we find ainsi, O. 


*, ] . 1: 
‘re are also some puzzu 
"T 


several altogether wrong. us ainsi is given 


F, asi, Lat. hoc-sie, 
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On another page of the ‘Grammar’ (p. 163), not referred to in the Dictionary, | his diary and correspondence, and adapted trom the German by A. D. Cole 


we find “ ainsi, origin unkuown (perhaps from ante-sic. |” 
Such signs of haste or careless revision are too common in a work other- 
wise excellent. They could all be made to disappear in a second edition. 


Such as it is, Brachet’s ‘ Etymological Dictionary’ is by far the best elementary | 
It is not | 


guide that exists in any language to the study of special philology. 
very pleasant to think that while the French language has such excellent 
works on its etymology as those of Littré, Scheler, and Brachet, the student 
of English is reduced to such an imperfect, one-sided attempt as Wedgwood’s, 
or to the meagre etymologies given by Mabn (gvod as far as they go) in the 
work known as ‘ Webster’s Dictionary.’ 


Nast’s Illustrated Almanac. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 1273.)— 
Mr. Thomas Nast’s comic almanac offers not only amusement, which it fur- 

. . . . . . , 
nishes by means of his pencil aud some letterpress from “ Mark Twain,’ 


“ Josh Billings,” and other humorists, but also gives the usual more or less 


inscrutable information, zodiacal, tidal, and in reference to the Sundays after | 


Trinity, which is furnished by other almanacs. Mr. Nast’s illustrations begin at 


the outside of the first cover, and’end with the outside of the second, and fill |! 


the book. Our readew know very well the kind of illustrations that they 
ought to expect if they purchase this work, and they will not be disappointed 
—agreeably ordisagreeably ; unless, indeed, they have beenimagining that Mr. 
Nast is always to show himself as clever as they thought he was last year, 
when he had the Greeley campaign to aid him, or two years ago, when the 
attack on the Tweed Ring was made. But the almanac shows the same skill in 
giving a certain number of forcible caricatures of typical faces. Nobody 
will recognize in the artist’s Irish servant-girl anything but a welcomely 
libellous caricature, done con amore, of that functionary, nor fail to see 
in the New York barkeeper and the gin-drinking customer the true things 
themselves, less mercilessly caricatured—drawn, perhaps, with a certain 
kindliness, as if they were not a bad sort of fellows after all. These 
and other faces we find truthful and amusing. But we confess that, 
tu quote Froissart one time more, we ‘take our amusement sadly ina 
great number of cases. It becomes somewhat serious when we are asked 
to amuse ourselves with a picture Jike that on page 38. It is one of a series 
setting forth some of the infelicities attendant upon domestic life, as that 
bills come in, and so on. One of these incidental evils is that your 
little son, not yet out of petticoats, wanders to the croquet ground, 
where he is hit on the head by a ball. The res#lt as here depicted 
is that there appears on the head a vile-looking protuberance, which, as 
regards shape, height, and comparative size, may be represented by a com- 
mon glass tumbler. And a most vulgar, unwholesome, and repulsive child your 
little son is in other respects also. This defect of coarseness runs through 
all the book—to make our statement no larger. A healthy mind--and for 


purposes of this discussion we assume ours to be suach—will not allow itself 


to be bothered too much, we suppose, by a little vulgarization of its comic 
almanac. But enough is a feast. Aud Mr. Nast is not alone a comic-almanac 
maker, but a person endowed with « useful and valuable gift, which he 
employs effectively in other fields, and to the employment of which attaches 
a responsibility. We may add, also, that the very rigid limitations and very 
great deductions to which this gift of his, as commonly conceived of, is 
liable, may profitably become the subject of public recognition. 


Recent Music and Musicians. (New York: Henry Holt & Co.)—The last 

, decade of the eighteenth century, and the first half of the nineteenth, wit- 
nessed the production of a large part of what we now recognize as master- 
pieces of musical creation. At the head of this activity was Beethoven, who as 
early as 1810 had attained apparently the highest possible rank in music. The 
Mozart school of the previous generation was represented by J. B. Cramer, Cle- 
menti, and Hummell. The “ new romantic school,” based on the more fanciful 


side of the Beethoven foundation, was just coming iuto yogue in the works of 


Chopin, Mendelssohn, Schubert, and Schumann. Ignaz Moscheles 
born in 1794, and in 1814 commenced his publie career as a pianoforte vir- 
tuoso and composer, in which he evjoyed the highest success until 1246, 
when he accepted the chair of pianoforte instruction in the Leipsic Conserva- 
toire (then just founded), where he led a lifeof quiet usefulness and honor 
uatil, full of years, he died in 1270. Mosch les appears to have been a man 
of a genial and open disposition, with good business tact, a genuine fondness 
for pablic appearance, and with that kind of talent which (as distinguished 
from genius) finds a full and ready sympathy with its own generation. In 
* Receut Musie and Musicians’ we bave the history of his life and works, aud 
his delightful relations with the great musicians mentioned above, as well as 
a multitude of others of every school! and nationality, edited by his wife from 


was 


| ridge. 








A more readable book we have rarely seen. 


Geological Stories. By J. E. Taylor, F.L.S., F.G.S. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. )—This little book is made up of a series of articles originally 
contributed to Science Gossip, now for the first time brought together in a 
more permanent form. The design of the author is to give a succinct geo- 
logical history of the development of our globe, from its earliest condition 
down to the first evidences of the appearance of man upon the earth, pre- 
senting the essential facts and deductigns, side by side, in so popular and 
entertaining a manner &s to interest the unprofessional reader. As an 
aid in making his subject more attractive, he adopts an autobiographical 
style. A “piece of granite,” a “piece of quartz,” slate, limestone, sand- 
stone, rock-salt, and other mineral substances, are made to act as spokesmen, 
each in chronological order, relating the story of one of the great divisions 
or periods of geology. The book scarcely treats, as the titles to the chap- 
ters would suggest, of physical geology, but rather of paleontology and the 
progress of life. Thus, a ‘‘ story of a piece of Whitby jet,” of which a pleas- 
ing and instructive chapter might be written, has very little to tell us avout 
jet, an article of commerce at the present time largely employed in adding 
to the charms of young widows, but bas a great deal to say about the fossil 
flora and fauna of the Lias beds of England, in which the mineral happens to 
oceur. A similar remark would apply to nearly every story told. Two se- 
rious faults, we think, render the book ill-adapted for beginners in the study 
of geology. It is an error attempting to compress all the elements of a sci- 
ence into so limited a space. The real object of the author might be gained 
far more easily by elucidating a few fundamental points more fully, than by 
seeking to touch upon every subject found in the more advanced manuals 
and text-books. There is also great lack of judgment shown in the relative 
importance attached to the subjects treated—minute details being frequently 
expanded at the expense of more weighty matters. In style, the author is 
clear, and generally accurate in statement, while the pages are profuse in 
illustrations, not always well executed. 


Irisk Emigration to the United States : What it has been and what it is. 
By the Rey. Stephen Byrne, 0.8S.D. (New York: Catholic Publication 
Society.)—This is emphatically a work written in goed faith, and with an 
eye single to the welfare of the people to whom it is addressed. It “ does 
uot profess to be one of a peculiarly religious character,” and it is notie?- 
ably tree from prejudice both in speaking of Protestants and in its acconnt 
of the Government under which we live. “ Often,” says Father Byrue, 
“non-Catholies show the greatest liberality in helping to build and dee - 
rate our churches.” ‘The writer is acquainted with many cases in which 
non-Catholic employers—masters and mistresses—will have no servants 
excepting Catholics who comply with the duties of their religion.” ‘Since 
the time of the Revolution, there has been no ascendency party here either 
in church or in state; but a perfect equality prevails, and even a possibility, 
where there is a fitness, to enjoy any office of honor or trust. Foreign-born 
citizens are eligible to any office in the land, excepting only the office of 
President of the United States.” “1 know for certain that, outside of 
large cities, ‘strikes’ cannot take place with much effect; and that, when 
we consider this as a free country, labor of ail kinds will, in the long 
run, be free.” The Homestead Law “reflects infinite eredit upon the 
legislators of America. It more than realizes the highest dreams of the most 
ultra communists of this or any other age.” 

These extracts will serve to show the spirit and intelligence of the 
author. His main object is to induce the Irish who afe already here, and 
those who are yet to come, to leave the squalor and temptations of the 
large cities, and betake themselves to the country, as laborers or as farm- 
proprietors. In this he will have the hearty support of all Americans, and 
the circulation ofhis handbook should be promoted by the authorities of every 
State which desires to increase its working population, or to thin out its 
pauper classes. Father Byrne has collected testimony from the best sourees 
in regard to the condition, as regards soil, climate, wages, etc., etc., of all the 
States, and presents it in a compact, easily intelligible form, often with the 
text of the letter from the Bishop or other responsible authority. His ivfor, 
mation is not so full as that given in the ‘ Havdbook for Immigrants’ of the 
American Social Association, which perhaps errs oun the side of fulness. 
Like that. however, it is fit to place in the hands of other than Irish immi- 
grants, particularly the German, statistics of the German population every- 
where accompanying those of the Irish. An appendix contains tables of the 
total population of the United States; of the prices of farm and mechanical 
labor in the several groups of States ; and of the population of State capitals 
and towns aud cities having upwards of 8,000 inhabitants ; and, finally, a 
map of the United States satisfies the last requirement of a work of this 
character. 
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HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


7 ‘YLOR’S (£. B.) PRIMITIVE CUL- 

TURE. Primitive Culture: Researches into the 
Development of Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, Art, 
and Custom. First American from the Second London 
edition. 2 vols. 8vo, $5. 

‘Those who have not read the earlier volume, and 
who know the author only by hearsay or not at all, have 
yet before them an intellectual feast the like of which 
they will have seldom enjoyed ; for the present is one 
of the few erudite treatises which are at once truly great 
and thoroughly entertaining. We do not know 
how we can more aptly express our sense of the tho- 
roughness of Mr. Tylor’s scientific culture than by saying 
that he constantly reminds us of the illustrious author of 
the ‘Origin of Species.’ In tracking the wilder- 
ness of primeval speculation, he is a guide no less safe 
than delightful.”—North American Review. 


FREEMAN'S (EDWARD A.) HIS- 
TORICAL COURSE. Vol. III. Scotland. By 
Miss MacArthur. 

It is hoped in time to take in short histories of all the 
chief countries of Europe and America. Those of Eng- 
land and Scotland are ready, and authors are at work on 
other parts of the plan. All the works will be edited by 
Mr. Freeman, and adapted for the use of American stu- 
dents. 


AINE’'S TOUR THROUGH THE 


Pyrenees. Illustrated by Doré. Square 8vo, cloth, 

gilt, $10; full levant morocco, $20. 
BY A BUZZ; or, The Bees. By 
W. Busch (author of ‘Max and Maurice’). Trans- 


lated by Hezekiah Watkins) With humorous colored 


illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $1 50. 


STRA USS'S THE OLD FAITH AND 
the New. $2. 

| f OSCHELES RECENT MUSIC 

“ and Musicians. $2. 

YILEES AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 


Miscellaneous Works. Uniform Library Edition, 
10 vols. 8vo, cloth, $2 25 per volume (except volume on 
Comte). The Autobiography, 1 vol.; Dissertations and 
Discussions, 4 vols. ; Representative Government, 1 vol. ; 
Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, 2 vols ; On Liberty, 
Subjection of Women, both in 1 vol. ; Comte’s Positive 
Philosophy, 1 vol., $1 50. 
$21 75. 


The ro vols. (cloth) in a box, 


CHOICE! CHARMING!! CHEAP!!! 
HE NURSERY. A Monthly Ma- 
gazine for Youngest Readers. 

This unique and much-admired work, begun in 1867, 
and now a welcome and trusted visitor in every intelli- 
gent family where there is a child, retains its Unrivalled 
Corps of Contributors and Artists, and gives in every 
number a profusion of 
THE CHOICEST PICTURES, 


ececuted in the best and most costly style, and designed 
especially for the young. The peculiar features that 
have distinguished it thus far will characterize it during 
the coming year ; and 

NEW AND VARIED ATTRACTIONS 


will be continually added. Subscriptions may begin with 
any number; and back numbers, e ther separately or in 
beautiful bound volumes, can be always supplied. 

Terms —$r so a year in advance. 15 cents a single 
number. Published by 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





IFT- BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
The bound vol: mes of ** THE NURSERY ” are 
published—Half-yearly, green cloth, gilt, $1; 

Yearly, $: 7s. 

The publication of the Magazine began in 1867, and all 
the volumes from that date can be supplied. 

_**The bound volumes of 74e Nursery, in their attrac- 
tive covers of green and gold, contain just the tid-bits tor 
childish appet tes. It is almost impossible for any other 
gift for very young folks to be such a mudtum fn parvo 
as this * Nursery’ ot delights.”—Bosion Transcrifi. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


JOHN L. SHOREY, Publisher; 
36 Bromfield Street. 





ARPER’S CATALOGUE. The at- 
tention of those designing to form libraries or to 
increase their Literary Collections, is respect- 

fully invited to poe Catalogue, which comprises a 

large proportion of the standard and most esteemed 

works in English Literature—comprehending over three 
thousand volumes. 

Librarians, who may not have access to a trustworthy 
guide in forming the true estimate oi literary productions, 
will tind this Catalogue especially valuable for reference. 

The Catalogue is arranged alphabetically by the auth- 
ors’ names, anonymous works by their titles. The index 
is arranged by the titles of the books, besides having nu- 
merous appropriate heads. each general head being fol- 
lowed by the titles of all works on that subject. 

Harper's Catalogue sent by mail on receipt of six cents. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franklin Square, New York. 





A Priceless Acquisition for Clergymen, Students, etc. 


HE BLANK-PAGE BIBLE. 
With Maps, References, Tables, and Index 


1 vol. 8vo, one-half morocco, price $o 
1 vol. 8vo, one-half morocco, extra, $10 so. 
1 vol. 8vo, full morocco, $12. 


The practice of interleaving the Bible has never been 
more ingeniously carried out than in the plan developed 
by Messrs Bagster. In a volume of not more than ordi- 
nary bulk, beautifully printed in clear and legible type, 
we find the advantages above detailed united in a man- 
ner highly valuable and practically useful. To the bibli 
cal student, and especially to the clergy, this Bible must 
prove of the highest value. The blank pages are ruled 
with faint lines printed at the back of the text on the left 
hand page.'’—Church of England Quarterly. 

‘*‘ Among the many forms of beauty under which the 
Bagsters send forth Bibles to the world, we doubt whether 
there has yet been one that has mure happily united use- 
fulness and elegance.”’—Christian Times. 

‘Simple as this contrivance seems, it does great credit 
to the inventive ingenuity of the publishers, in meeting 
the almost undefined wants of Biblical students, to whom 
this beautiful volume will form a priceless acquisition.” 
—Fournal of Sacred Literature 

Imported and published by 

JOHN WILEY & SON, 


15 Astor Place, New York. 





By arrangement with the London publishers, we are 
now the American publishers of 
KNIGHT’S POPULAR 
A J/STORY OF ENGLAND. An lI- 


lustrated History ot Society and Government, 
from the earliest period to our own times. With 
1,000 Illustrations, including sixty-four fine Steel Plates. 
This is the only comflete standard history of Eng- 
land. 
8 vols. 8vo, cloth, bevelled, gilt extra, trimmed 





edges, . ; : . $30 00 

half calf or mor, extra, . 45.00 

“* full tree-calf, London bound, . 60 00 

** The last and greatest literary work of his lite. This 


history will remain for many a long day a standard 
work.’ —London Times. 

“This work is the very best History of England that 
we possess.”’— London Standard. 

‘“*A standard work on the shelves of all libraries.”’— 
Spectator. 

When not to be found at the bookstores, will be sent, 
carriage paid. on receipt of the price. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 





We invite correspondence with experienced book-can- 
vassers, whom we desire as general and local agents for 
one of the handsomest and most valuable works ever 
issued in America, viz. : 


GUIZOT’S POPULAR 
LASTORY OF FRANCE, from the 


earliest times to the present. 


This work is the result of the labor of years, and the re- 
search of a long life of one of the greatest statesmen and 
historians of France. 

The London 7imes says: ‘‘ There are few guides so 
trustworthy as, and none who interpret history more faith- 
fully than, the illustrious author of * The History of Civi- 
lization.’ The work will supply a long-felt want, and 
ought to be in the hands of ali students of history.” 
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ODD & MEAD announce that in 

order to display their Large Assert 
ment of BOOKS, et., for the HOLT- 
DAYS, they have taken temporarily the 
larse NEW STORE adjoining their own 
Premises, and will offer, in connection with 


their own Establishment,a Great Variety ef . 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD 
FUVENILE BOOKS, at all Prices. 

RUSSIA LEATHER GOODS — A 
Large Variety at LOW PRICES. Bi- 
BLES, PRAYVER-BOOKS, /11UM/ 
NATED TEXTS, ete., et 


and 


DODD & MEAD, 


762 and >o4 Broadway 





LIBRARIANS 
AND BOOK-BUYVFERS 


Fer 
NOW READY 
A CATALOGUE OF 
Standard Imported 
Books, 


Including a Choice Selection ot 


ILLUSTRATED AND FINE ART 
WORKS, 
AT EXCEPTIONABLY LOW PRICES, 


and full Lists ot the Publications ot 
FE. ARBER, FOHN RUSS? 
BOHN, 


L SMITH, and HY. G 


Sent by mail on receipt cf stamp 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third Street 


7 IBRARY 


FOR THE 


AGENCY 
ECONOMICAL PURCHASE OF BOOKS 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS give careful attention to 
orders tour American and Foreign Publications for PUB 
LIC INSTITUTIONS AND INDIVIDUAL BUYERS, 
and have facilities for supplying booksin single volumes 
or in quantities in the most economical way. 

American and Foreign Catalogues supplied as ordered 

Their Monthly Bulletin of American and Foreign Pub- 
lications mailed. free of charge, to regular customers. 

Their New Catalogue «f Importations is now ready. 

The Eighth Thousand of their Manual for Bookbuyers, 
THE BEST READING, revised to date, sent, prepaid, 
by mail on receipt of $1 so. 





B IBLES, PRAYVERBOOKS, 
PRAYER-BOOKS AND HYMNALS. 

The finest assortment of elegant bindings in 
IVORY, VELVET, RUSSIA, 
CALF, MOROCCO, 
that has ever been offered in this city, may be seen at the 
sole agency for the 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 

THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York 
Corner Mulberry Street. 
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THE WEEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE. 102 for odd lots, Delaware and Lackawanna at 10234, Harlem at 121, extra 
dividend of 4 per cent., Ft. Wayne at 9013, and Michigan Central at 754¢. 
Railroad earnings for the first and second weeks in December are en- 


couragiug to stockholders, showing an increase over those for a correspon 
5 and 7 per ceut. to borrowers in good standing offering desirable colla- | ding period in November. 


DECEMBER 22. 


: he money market has remained quite steady, with rates ruling between 


terals. At the Stock Exchange 7 per cent. gold was paid frequently, and The following shows the highest and lowest sales of the leading stocks 


even as high as}, commission overnight was exacted, in some instances, | at the Stock Exchange for the week ending December 20, 1873 : 
in addition to 7 per cent. interest; but lately Stock Exchange rates have | ——--———-————---—— - —-— 
















not fairly represented the money market, as there are quite a number of per- Moaday. Tuesday. |Wed'day. Thursday| Friday. Saturday. Sules. 
ons iu that institution who are not considered desirable borrowers, and evidne (ee a ee 
; N.Y.C & H.R...) 955 96% 95% 9656) 95% Wg! 959% 91 | 9I% 9536) BIg 9H 28 200 
have to pay well in order to make up their bank accounts. Lake Shore........ 36 A: 76% Ti%| ‘6 pa 73% 6 73% 76 Tis 73% 104,200 
; ; | Spat Miihsts<siveane Mob hese, GORE onc, MB tnseccontesy B 
Commercial paper has been in very good demand, and the tendeney ot Do. "pia: en i oe sil. menos | bedi: CMM. 50, PRL, Ne laaotald 
: . . , ‘i : Union Paerfic ....\ 39% 32% 3% 32 | 30% 813] 30K 2 30%. 244.400 
the market is towards lower rates. For first-class names Y to 12 per cent. is | Ghic& NW...) 56° 578 33% 56% pets 56 | a” etl oe “ns BB ie S120 
. . r : do : 7 Zl! W 4 56 4 36 
a fair quotation. We hear that considerable amounts have been placed at | x. }Genelers::| Bye hye 10%) 9% GON) 69 BON6) OTIg HB I... cans! “ge 
ounae vi p - - teense a ay tock Island... ... | Wig OMlg GRig 98K] 98% YR! 97 971g 98 6,000 
the former figure, and holders do not seem to be desirous of selling ata | Wit se paar {'| joe pp? we rif, aos site| aoe 6} Se 20n| om 
th } . » Sever; r res have take lace ‘ine 2 week ¢ D». pid...| 635 G4 3% 64 | 65K Hayy 63 | ait 62% 62%) 4,000 
much higher one. Several failures have taken place during the weck among Wabsah.....”-....| S20 4 | SOR Stil SI SIM) SOx a3 q | ein 
the dry-goods jobbing-houses, but they have occasioned no alarm, as they | D..L.« W : 5.000 


far 








: : : B., H. & Erie. agg aig |... 6.900 
were houses of moderate capital and doing business of too extended a vature | 0.&™M ... WAY BI) 80% BI) 30% 24,000 
C1. 26% 2 | 27% 22%) 27 61,400 
ior their means. Se ie 22 > 2,800 
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rhe foreign news is unimportant. Money is easy in London, and the | w.u. Tei 73% 4K | 73% iby) W% Te) 1K 73%) IZSIO 
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Pacific Mail..... || 3914 403%/ 3814 8X4 39% BNlg! 36% BN 14,400 


Bank of England rate of discuuvt remains standing at 449 per cent. Z : 1 clan 

The weekly statement of the Clearing-House banks on Saturday was fa- Government bonds advanced early in the week in sympathy with the rise 
vorable ; the total reserve shows a gain of $2,175,500, against an increase of in the gold premium. Later in the week, with the culmination of the 
$4,020,500 in liabilities—a uet gain of $1,005,125 in reserve as compared with bull movement in gold, the price of bonds declined about 3 per cent. 
the statement of the previous weck. The surplus reserve now stands at $11,- | 00 the most active issues, the market on Saturday finally leaving off as 


245,125, against $10,074,750 December 13—a gain of $1,170,375. follows : 
ho 7 2 aa arin the averagag f, sa ae ER | Seer ; ae : eee ceeee DI4@N16 
lhe following is a comparison of the averages for the past two weeks : IT. S. tis, IS8ie “oi Keeley wae Air TT yeth@ni9y, 
Dec. 13. Dec. 20. Differences. 7 z ap ty : = aieeese see cecece , PERE Ae EROS Pare so Be cio 
Loe ; $254,520,600 $257,191.900 ine...g2.671 300 | 1 8. ° _ ¥ — arr seen the ne Oe eee nite cs é ae +h, 
Specie... LuGe , . 22,319,500 21,987,900 Dec... 331,600 | 1 ay Bc. 1867 si RAASS : 2 117 "@lltt. 
Legal tenders te es 42.060,600 44,567,700 Ine 2,507,100 | ay ee 5 3) C1863 As pate glia Set anes thegh . 17 @llt. 
Deposits.. wseeee. 199,054,200 194,116,500 Tne 1,062 300 | [oS 5a. wal he -peaiaees par es : icra M1 @iiis. 
. 27 ~ @ en 19° aie “, os, +. . ° . ° ° ° evee ‘ y 
Circalation mechphaeasis | PE yc. Men; SUM ARM MRM cs Scand s- sen” 0'scn dap «Lesa Retbsh s de sab beak uae 0 cs o> oa 
The stock market has been very unsettled during the latter part of the The highest point reached during the week was 121 for 6s of 1881; 


week, with prices lower on the entire speculative list as compared with the | 116 for 5-20s of 1862; 11714 for 64s; 11714 for ’65s, old; 119°¢ for ’65s, 
quotations of Monday. It is but natural that a reaction should take place | new; 120 for ’67s; and 11314 for new 5s. 

after the rapid advance since the panic, and a great many have doubtless In State bonds a more active business has been doing. 'Tennessees have 
thought best to sell and realize their profits. It is stated that a leading ope- | sold treely at 81 for both new and old issues. We notiée auction sales of the 
rator has been a heavy seller of stock bought at “ panie prices,” and is just | following Southern State bonds: South Carolina 6s, act of March, 1869, at 
now interested in bringing about lower quotations in order to buy back. | 105¢ to 1074; South Carolina old 6s, dated 1855 and 1858, at 253 ; and 
We see no reason why stocks should {all off much below the figures reached | North Carolina Special Tax bonds at 615 and 67%. 

on Friday and Saturday, unless the present policy of the Treasury Department 
suddenly changes, or Congress should do what it is the least likely to do— 





Gold advanced on Tuesday to 112°3, at which figure the clique com- 
menced selling out, when the price fell off to 111°g, and on Saturday to 
make provision for the immediate stoppage of the issue of irredeemable paper | 11014, closing at 11014. It is said that the clique, which was instrumental 
money. The investment stocks have been strong; New Jersey Central sold at | in advancing the market, succeeded in selling out at and above 112. 


ESRRESPONDE NOR 


The Fire at Eatontown. | Fire in Orange. 
ITS PROGRESS ARRESTED BY THE BABCOCK ENGINE Hastincs & Brus, 57 WALKER STREET, 


FROM LONG BRANCH. New York, November 25, 1873. 


LonG Brancu, N. J., December 11, 1873 


F. W. FARWELL, SECRETARY . F. W. FARWELL, SECRETARY : 


Dear Sin: We have received great praise for our company and the Dear Sir: I take great pleasure in informing you that by the use of 
Babcock Engine for work done at a large fire at Eatontown on Wednes- | one of your Babcock Extinguishers, I saved my house in Orange, ae 
day morning. We received the alarm at 2 A.M., and ran to Eatontown | from destruction last evening. The fire was caused by the explosion of a 
(346 miles) in twenty minutes; found four buildings about falling in, and German student's lamp, which was being filled carelessly while burning. 
Wheeler's large hotel on fire in a dozen places; owing to the high wind While I was up-stairs after the Extinguisher, which I purchased of you in 
driving the flames upon the hotel, we were unable to save that, and directed May, 1872, and which was filled and set away at that time, and had not 
our efforts to checking the course of the fire. We succeeded in doing so, | been touched since, an attempt was made to quench the fire by the appli- 
aving a building within sixteen feet of the hotel; had this building | cation of pails of water; but the result was only an increase of the flames. 


burned, nothing would have saved the seven adjoining ones, as they are | By the use of the machine the fire was put out in less than five seconds, 
built close together, and probably the greater part of the town would have | and the damage done, aside from the total destruction of the lamp, was 





gone. The wind was blowing at a fearful rate, and we had a hot time of | Very small indeed. 
it, working about three hours. It is acknowledged on all sides that, but \ As I think the size I have is too heavy for my wife to use in my ab- 
for the Babcock, Eatontown would now be in ashes. | sence, I wish you would send me one of your smallest size. You may 
‘ ~# A i fnanle rate » ame oiiog are at a ow ilitv. 
Yours respectfully, F. W. Kemp, freely refer to me any parties who are at all doubtful of its utility 
Assistant Foreman Oceanic, No. 1. Respectfully yours, CuIiNtToN E. Brusi. 


THE, BABCOCK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Manutacturers of Improved Fire Apparatus of all kinds—Engines, Extinguishers, Tanks, Hook and Ladder ‘Trucks, etc., 


407 Broadway, New York. | 83 Was’ on St., Chicago. 











es back-pay (House), 361--Mr. Morrill on 
hee paper 
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= The Week. 
AT HOME, 


Allen County Movement, 8—Boston Advertiser's revolt, 


169—Alabamua Claims payment, 155, 234—Joseph Arch 
arrives, 208—Prof. Louis Agassiz deceased, 399. 


Butler campaign in Massachusetts, 1, Harmony Groverally, 


17, Batler’s Fourth of July oration, 15, opposition of Dr. 
Loring, 33, of leading Republicans, 65, of prohibition- 
ists, 66, of State Committee; defends back pay, 105, 
overhauled by Geo. F. Hoar, 121, 137, not the inventor of 
“coutraband,” 138, stump speeches; carries the first 
primaries, 153, a delegate to the C -nvention, 169, defeat- 
ed there, 1s6—Bible-reading in Cincinnati schools, 1— 
Brooklyn Trust Co. detaication, 49, other defaulters, 
154, 186, Brooklyn laborers and city aid, 315—Judge 
Biatchtord s decision in Vogt case. 66—Baitimore tire, 
66—Hon. J.G. Biatne’s aspirations, 154, per plexities, 346 
—Charles Bradiaugh arrives, 203, ilectares on [reland, 
235—Baltimore Custom-house assessments break down, 
233—Attorney-General Barlow bot renominated, 24, 
letter concerniog W. B. Taylor, 231—Boston’s annexa- 
tions, 251, fire commission, 298, municipal election, 378, 
Boston Grange excommunicated, 266— Rev. H. W. 
Beecher on ygettipg rica 265—Hank of England tleeced 
by New York detectives, 315—Dick Busteed to be im- 
peached, 418. 





Cincinnati schools and Bible-reading, 1—Cooley-Rhett 


duel in Louisiana, 17—Colfax's case revived, 1s— 
dnudge M., takes the oath, 19, pledges, 65 
Washington wrecked, 33 — Chapman, 
(Mass.), ueceased, 50—Crispin Conveution in Boston, 66— 
College races dispute, 66—Senator Cameron’s endorse- 
ments, 122—Cotton crop prospects, 122—Rev. Mr. Cheney's 
assistant in trouble, 123; bhimseli a missionary under 
Bishop Cummins, 379-Culored convention in Chilli- 
cotne, 137—Cwsarism, 154— Capital on Mr. Blaine, I4— 
California election caried by anti-railroad party, 169, 
22, no-fence party victorious, 219—Henry Ciews & Cv.’s 
Jainure, 217—Senator Conkling’s Utica piatform ; quali- 
fications for Cuief-Justicesvip of U.S., 219, declines tl 
piace, 362—Canals to be kept open in winter, 282—H. B. 
Claflin @ Co. avoid disaster, 29j—Cuban sympathizeis’ 
meetings, #29, 245, 897—Comp'roller of Currency's report, 
346-Chieago election carried by L ish and Germa.s, 346 
-Bishop Cammins withdraws from the churen, 347, sets 
up a new one, 379—Chamber of Commerce (N. Y.) on Te- 
tura to specie payments, 362—Créall-Mobiier suit lost 
to Government, 3.4. 


Craig, 
Cuy of 





Conyress (XLIIId, ist session) meets: J. G. Blaine chosen 


Speaker over Fernando Wood; Builer for repeal of 
irredeemable 
currency; Mr. Ferry for inflation (Sena ¢) ; 
souisiana delegates admitted ; Mr. Wilsons rinarcial 
Scheme (fouse), 377—Committee of Ways and Means 
prefer retrenchment to taxation; repeal of Salary Act 
(House), 397; introducing bilis for buncombe ; cheap- 
Llransportation caucus, 89—Bankrupt act repealed 
(House), 417, adjourned. 


District of Coiumbia debt, 86, change of Governor, 186—Jeff. 


Davis’s incendiary speech at Richmond, 121, 189—Mr. H. 
L. Dawes and the Weetfield pestmaster, i122, opposer But- 
ler, 169—Dutch capitalists propose building a four-track 
raiiroad to the West, 15—Judwe Davis tines Tweed's 
counsel, 362—Juadge Delanay resigns, 379—Judge Durell 
to be impeached, 418, 


Extradition to Belgium, 66—Erie dividend denounced by 


the. Zimes, 169—Evangelical Alliance mreting in New 
York, 233, 0—-Dorman B. Eaton's letter on condition 
of civil service, 0—Electiuns in October, 250, 267, No- 
vemper, 297, 330. 


Farmers’ tallacy of equal charges for equal distances, 2, 


jguorance of railronding, 34, Congressional Transporta- 
tion Committee ; New Lllinois Railroad Law, 49, pro- 
posal to confiscate railroad, 65, Mr. Smith on raiirvad 
rings,t5 wheat and stock raisers not complaining of the 
railroad, 138, Congress to be besieged; political aud 
non-political capacity of the grangers, 153, violent talk 
ot Secretary Smith, 169, farmers’ grievance changing 
according to place ; competition of Boston and Phila- 
delphia with New York, 185, farmers’ silence during the 
panic, 217, 249, trouble with the Boston Grange, 266, un- 
lortunate legislation in Minnesota; capture by politi- 
cians in Kansas, <82, address to Senate Transportation 
Committee ; a specimen Wisconsin granger, 295, success 
in November elections, 350, town site rings; G. versity of 
measures. , Iitiners and Iowa 8 ate Grange meet- 
ings, 398, 4 ourth-of-July discourses, 17— Ex-Senator 
Foote on Jeff. Davis, 







Treasury disputed, 138—Horace 
Gray made Chief-Justice ot Mass, 153—Graphic Dalloon 
hoax, 135—Jay Gould's relation to Wall-St. panic, 202, 
retires from the Street, 265-Jay Cooke & Cv.’s tailure, 
2, 202—Comptroller Greeu accused, 250—Gen. Garfield 
on Congressional financial prospects, 329. 


Horse-car companies’ liabilities, 1—Mayor Havemeyer's 


contest with the Aldermen. 19—Juoge Ho»r on the 
“Tichborne claimant,” 65, 66—Hon. Geo. F. Hoar over- 
hauls Butler, 12i—Howaid University and the national 
university scheme, 154— Herald on Cwssrism, 15i— 
Honesty the rule in America, 249—Gov. Hendricks’s 
stuoning Cuban telegram, 345—Harper’s Weekly connects 
Grant with the back-pay steal, 366—M:.Hesivog hoists 
the Germans flag in Chicago, 347—Hon. Johu P. Hale de- 
ceased, 347—Hvuosac Tunnel pierced, 363—Rev. Geo. He p- 
worth’s bellicoseness, 397—Gen. O. O. Howard's muis- 
management of Freedmen’s Bureau, 398—Uukey Hall on 
trial,4i9. . 


Insurance companies and the last Boston fire, 19—Ilinois 


new R. R. law a failure, 49, Women scnuool ruperintend- 
ents, 330, State Grange convention, 398, 418—Inflation not 
savored by finauciers, 313—International Worsingmen's 
Association petitions for inflation, 313—Interest on de- 
posits by banks, 330-—lowa State Grange meeting, 398, 


Jay Cooke, McCuiloch & Co. solvent, 2338—Judiciary amend- 


ment, N. Y. State, 2s1. 


Karsus farmers’ movement captured by politicians, 232. 
Massachusetts politics, 1, 17, 33, 50, 65, State constables dis- 


missed, 86, Republican convention called, 105, Hoar- 
Butler exchange of courtesies, 121, Hamiiton Hati 
address, speech of Geo. F. Hoar, 137, Butler on the 
stump. 153. opposed by Dawes, 169. defeated in conven 
tion, 186—Manifest-distiny sent nt at 
49—Maine Democratic convention 
ried by Republicans, 169—Maryiand 
vention, 122—Senator O. P Morton's s} 
approached by Dutch cap talists. °S—Moe Ber 
to be hung, 154, execute 4 — Mine 

sion’s report, 219—Minne 
decision, 267, railroad leg 
93 !— Massachusetts Supreme Conrt opposes Contouu ¥ 
judicial and executive dyii 


4 


Chief-Justice , 


INDEX. TO VOLUME 


JULY TO DECEMBER, 1873. 








N. Y. State Adirondack Park, 3i, “ Free Labor Bureau,’ 


Schenck, Gen. R. 


GREAT BRITAIN :—Reception of the Shah 








political conventions to be held, is6; Republican con- 
vention at Utica, 213, throws overboard Gen. Barlow, 
231; Democratic Convention, 24; approaching election, 
judiciary amendment, 231; post-office assessments, <82; 


Sk, workingmen’s meeting. 899—North Carolina Constitu- 


tional amendments, 10o—Goy. Noyes on the Ohio stump, 
131, defeated, 250, 267—Northern Pacific R. R. history, 
202—National board of Trade meetings in Chicago, 222— 
Naval preparations for Cuban war, s29—Judge Nelson 


HB ldeceased, 399—New Orleans city debt, 418. 
Ohio L beral Repubiican convention, 65, 85, Democratic 


st: ff-neckeuanes-, 85, convention, 105, stump speeches of 
Morton and Noyes; colored convention at Chillicothe, 
137, election, 250, 267. 


Philadelphia rings,2, circumvented by Constitutional Con- 


Vent.ou, 298, encouraged by Chiet-Justice and Secretary 
of S.ate, 313, by Supreme Court, 379; Constitutional 
amendments, 344, Constitution carried, 418—Platt& Boyd 
revenne suit, 188— Polaris survivors traced, 186—Presi- 
dent Grant's financial views, 249. letter to Jobn E. Wil- 
liams, 281, message, 361—Pheips, Charles H., defauiter of 
. Y. State Treasury, 265—Postmaster-General's report, 
346—Prohibition, probable fate of, in Massachusetts, 373 
Patterson, putative owner of Vir génius, 397. 








Rhett-Cvolcey ducl in Louisiana, 1i—Seecretary Richardson 


and the yreenbaca reserve, 19, re:ssues two milillons; 
lends Government money Without security, 2°3, transac- 
tions With First National Bank,Washington, 219, 314, con- 
tempt of court decisions, 266, resumption of silver pay- 
ments, 231, report to Congress, 3561, asks for more taxes, 
wants instraciions about che * reserve,” 597, 417. 

2. C., and the Western Union Telegraph 
Co., 33—-Schotield’s mission to Sandwich Islands, Wv— 
Southern Histurical Society meeting, 121—st. Louis 
social-evil law decided against in cuurt, 10, political 
assessments in P. O., 186, 20-—A. R. Shepherd appointed 
Governor of District of Columbia, 186, 202—Spiritualist 
convention in Chicago, #2—Samana Bay Company 
calling tor U.S. protection, 266—Stokes’s trial renewed, 
267, Couviction and senfence, 298—Siiver payments at 
U.S. Treasury, 281—Shipbuilding interest reviving, 282 
—sprague Manufacturing Co. in trouble, 297-—Seuator 
Shermaa On inflation, 329—Senator Sumner to be reha- 
hilitated, 331, 378, Cuban letter suppressed, 345—Signal 
Service report, 346—Secretaries’ reports, .61—Specie 
payments discussed by N. Y. Chamber of Commerce, 
362, 1n Congress, 41i—Judge C. T. Sherman resigns, 379, 





Tribune (Chicago) On contiscating railroads, 65, retracts, 


218— Tribune (N. Y.) doubts gold bala ces in U.S, Trea- 
su y, 188—Third term for Grant, 138—Transportation 
movement in New York City, 185, Senate Committee, 
250, 266, 298, Congressional caucus, 398—Dr. Tozer de- 
nuunces the Dean of Canterbury, 250—Wnm. B. Taylor's 
record, 231—T weed’s trial renewed, 314, conviction and 
sentence, 345, removed to penitentiary ; counsel fined, 
362—Town-site rings, 3i—N. Y. Times disrespecttul to 
Biiss and Davenport, 3i6—Rev. De Witt Talmage’s war- 
preaching, 3897—Treasury (U. 8.) deficit, 397. 








Vermont Central “ investigated,” 18—Virginia politics, £5, 


Democratic convention, 106, white man’s platform, 156 
—Vienna Exposition scandal, report of Special Com- 
mission, 12i—)illedu Havre surk at sea, 362, 378, 399, 419— 
Vir ginius surrendered ; owner does not appear, 397, 418. 


Whiting, Hon. W. W., deceased, 1—Woolsey, President, on 


the value of a College course, 2, on the Virginius out- 
lage, 345—Westfield postmaster’s case, 122—-Wyoming 
pulitico-se xual complications, 122—Woman-suffrage pro- 
«ress, 170, Women elected school superintendents tn Lili- 
ngis, ss0—Wail Street panic, 201, 217, over, 233, assistance 
readered by Cable, 265, upward movement, 330—Mrs. 
Woodhall re-elected president of Spiritualists’ organi- 
z Lion, .02— World and Times controversy on retrench- 
vweht, 329—Atcorney-General Williams nominated Chief- 
Justice Supreme Cuurt, 362, 417, botches Créait-Mobilier 
suit, is— Workingmen’s meeting in N. Y., 399. 





ABROAD, 
(See also Special Correspondence.) 


destruction of 
life by tigers in Lndia, 85—Judicature bill passed, iv0— 
Auricular confession petition ; ladies not to imatr.culate 
at University of Edinburgh; Lord Westbury deceased, 
51—Reuter's contract with the Shah pot prospering ; Mr. 
Whalley coming to America, 6]—Decline of interest in 
ee debates, t6—Joseph Arch coming to 
America, 8i—Household suffrage to be extended to the 
counties ; Cabinet changes; Tichborne’s new defence, 
107, Squabbles of counsel, 18s—Mr. Ayrton’s resignation 
explained, 123—Deteat of Fitzjames Stephen aud Kd- 
ward Jenkins, 189—Catholic pilgrimage to Paray-le- 
Monial, 15—Speech of Prince luperial at Chiselhurst, 
170—American forgers convicted, l8i—Arrival of Capt. 
Baddington and associates of the Polaris at Dundee. 
2Uu3 —- Economist on Wail-St. panic, 233, on the effect of 
the Cable on it, 265—Reappearance of John Bright in 
the Cabinet; Disraeli’s lett-r to Earl Grey; iron and 
steel exports lalling off, 23—" Railway Commission ” at 
work, 3.4. 


FRANCK :—Circular to the prefects concerning the press; 


Rane to be prvusecuted, 2—Pretect Ducros’s interment 
order, 35—M. Beulé on the circulation of Veputies’ 
soreches; «fence ot “insulting the Assembly,"’ S7- 
Assembly prorogued; message from MacMahor : o'd 
commercial treaty with England revived. 123—Fusion 
of Orléans and Legitimists, 155, 171. 187, 2%5—Joan Le- 
moinne taunting the Radicals with Barodet's election, 
171, pronounces fer a liberal monarehy, 18;—Wild com- 
ments of th> press on Victor Emanuel's journey to Ger- 
many, 203—Misbehavior of Eaglish and Scotch pilgrims 
aut Paray-le-Monial, 219—The restoration in progress, 
235, 267—M. ce Rémusat elected; Comte de Chambord 
nota Papal cresader, 251, committee of royalists labor- 
ing with him, 283, fatal letter to Chesnelong, 299, 314, 331 
—Buzaine's tria!t, 251, 2673, death-sentence commuted, 
$99—Assembly’s assumption of constituent powers, 283, 
$i4—MacMahon’s masterly retreat from Forbach, 299; 
his powers to be prolonged,314, 331, 4i7—Paper currency 
; F 25—M. Maene’s financial renort We 
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XVII. 


SPAIN 


IraLy :—Sella-Lanza succeeded by 


ll. 
JaPaN:—Propo ed foreign postal service ; 


San DomMiNneo 


Brunswick, ex-Dake of, deceased, 


French publications, 146, 292, 306, 354, French 


Italian publications, 2: 









—Cabinet ard executive changes down to Pi y Ma 


gall, city insurrections; success of the Carlists, 3—Ger 
Cabrineity killed; Dou Corio crosses the frontier ; 


Salmeron succeeds Pi y Marygall; revolt of the tron 
clacs, 51—Caliing out’ the reserv. 8"; German seizure 
of a revolted gn boat, 67—Cariists and [ntransigentes 
as public enemies; Salmeron's telegraphing, 10) 
Speech of Castelar, 189—Cartagena navel imbroclio, 
155, i8i—Sa' meron Cabinet resigns; Castelar dictator, 
lil, 187—Carlists take the citadel of Estella: 7yidwne 
correspondent in Cartagena; delegate of Intransigentes 
not received by the Inte: nationals, I8i—Carlhsts giving 
out; Caerbuliez on the situation, 235—Naval fight with 
Cartagena Intro nsigentes; nature of Spanish commun- 
ism and federatism, 251—Castelar fixes death penalty 
for mutiny; Valencia threatened by Inaurgent feet, 267 
Castetar'’s dictatorship telling on the Carlists, 288, 
3:4—Conservatives agree to support present gover 
ment, 34, perhaps in the interest of Serrano, 34—Goy 
ernment assent to te protocol in the Virginius case 
resignation of General Sickles, 378. 
Minghett! ministry, 
Assisi pilgrimage prohibited, si—Alarm at the Orlean 
ist-Legitimist fusion, 171, i8i—Journey of Victor Eman- 
nei to Vienna and Berlin, X38, warm reception, 231 
lievival of Nice-and-Savoy restoration committees, 283 
—Pope’s letter to Emperor Wilhelm, Canon Grassi and 
the {nquisition. 2v9—Annual deficit, 315-Emigration 
continuing, 347—VPope’s Eacyclical, 419. 








SwITZERLAND*—Expuwuision of a priest for ultramontane 


speecues in France, 203 
ternational, 219. 


Impotent meeting of the In 


TURKkY :—New fnancial expedients, 315. 
‘TURK ESTAN :—Fall of Khiva, 2, treaty wit! 
CHINA: 


1 Russia, 899 
—Japanese settlement of the audience question, 


ill-success of 
educating youth abroad, 315. 


AFrica :—Ashantee war, 2 
CaNaDa:—?t'acific 


Kaill:oaa scandal, 3S, M, '0, Montreal 
mass-meeting ; Goldwin Simith ¢ a:ges treason, 16, 
royal commission appointed, IM, 10, intercepted letter 
ot Sir Joho A. Macdonald's, 10; election contributions, 
203; Government abancons the R. R. contract, Wi, Fart 
Duffer.n's correspondence with the Colonial Office, 
meeting of Dominion Parliament, 283, min stry reeignes 

Parliament proregued, 314-—-Goraon selaure, 34, 49, 66, 
release ot the Kidvappers, 135— Louis Niel chosen mem 

ber of ParliaAment, 26. 












CuBa :— Virginivs captured, shooting of passengers, 314,999, 


345; submission 10 Government ection ingiving up the 
ship, 308; Virginins surrendered, 97 

- Baez begs a Protectorate of Gen. Grant 
377, depoeed, 419. 


Notes. 
Announcements. 7, 92, 112. 229, 145. 161, 176, 193, WT, Vas, 241, 
256, 272, 290, SO4, 321, S58, SM, S68, 26, 400, L—American 


Association fur the Advancement of Science, Portland 
Meeting, 177—American Philological Association at 
Easton, 71. Third vol. of Transactions, 118, 407—American 
Palestine Exploration Society's Second Statement, 407 
Atlantic City Chiidren's Sea-shore House, 224—Antwerp, 
Guide to, 3.4—Araucania, its people and king, IM—Aris- 
totie as ascient st, 114—Atherton, Prof.,and agricultural 
colleges, 208—Abraham Cupid, 40—Athenwum (Boston 
catalogue, 3—Arnnuaire de iégisiation étrangere, W2. 
‘7¥—Braussels Interna. 
é2— Boston Public Library 
Beard, Dr. Geo, M., on 


tional Juristicai Conterence,3 
Catalogue and Report, 161 
physical and mental decay, 88—Byron autographs with 
Countess Guiccioli, Z—Boucicauit, Dion, and the Lon- 
don press, 305—Brown, Rawdon, Calendar of state pa- 
vers, 408—Bismarck honored by the Emperor, 225— 
slind, Karl,on French and Flemish in Belgium, 168 - 
—Baizac in conversation, 12—Brownson'’s Querteriy 
Review, WB, on the woman question, 2722—Bailoon to 
Kurope, 4%—Bureau of Education's Circular No. 4, 321, 





Connecticut Colonial records, 242, judiciary appointments, 
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ear Boo of : re and fopuiay rrmi ic Pablications ‘ : 4 30, 376, 396, 416, 432. . 
Science, E Pablications, . iia aa : Page 224, col. 2, line 8. For “ ex-rebels 
Young Lady’: 8 Frier 4 Sere iis ERRATA—VOL. XVII read * ex-nubles, 
AY ee Records of | utive 150 Page 241, co}. 2. ‘ine 19 from bottom. For 
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Lonsdale (Lee J. 8.), Hort ce rendered into | eh Pre Mac nillan & Co.) 150 
Osborn (L.), Mariamne: / Traged; ; y L. Rintop) 0 7% 
Richardson (Ww. C.), Seep A Romaunt 4) ‘ A Searey & Co 
Saltus (F. 8.), Hone and P . j neott & Co 
White Rose and Red: Po ; R rood & ¢ 1 50 
j Ls ; 
Political and 5 clai Subjects. 
Bagehot (W.), Lombard § reet: the Money forket.. (Ser r, Apostrong &C 
Bastiat (F.), Kesays on Px tical E onom P. Putnam's § 1 06 
Cairnes (J. E.), Political Pesaye nillam & ¢ 350 
Crisenoy (M. de), Our Na® al School aud Nava) Omicers ‘ an No-tranc 
Eck (Dr. E.), Die neue detache Civil pre &Ordnuns . W. Schmid 
Fawcett (Prof. H.), Speeciies ov Son ant Bolittcal O 1est 


ni}ian & Co 3 50 


Hooker (T. B.), Womanho lis Sanct 10d Fidelitie 24 Shepare 
Hyde (Anna M.), Work, Piay, and Profit ie | ineott & Co 
Kiingner (H. F.), Die Jon: hanier, ewd : Lartfor: 
Landgraf (Dr. [.), Die Sichervng des Arbe '« wea, W. schmidt 
Levavasseur (G.), Absolut «me on pat — , hristert 
Montesquieu (Baron de), Spirit of Lawe., 9.) Kobe larie& Co 600 
Oncken (Dr. W.), Das deut+che Reieh im ‘a 872 s W. Schmi 
Perry (Prof. A. P.), Elements of : cal F conomy 
4 trong & Ce 2 50 

Pike (J. S.). The Prostrate Stat [ feton &C 
Robinson (W. 8.), The Salary Grab, swe e & shepar 
Rogers (Prof. J. E. T.), Cobden and Mod Politiei Oomion (Ma: millar 400 
Schinoerg (Dr. G.). Die Volkewirthschafi-\ikee. ay d t Ws di 
Scudéer (Rev. Hf. M.), The Catholics and by : Scho 

Mason, | tke at 





RECEIVED 
HALF-YEAR, 


Senffert (Dr. L.), Das Autorre cht In Ilterarischen Erseugnissen, swd = 
’ ‘ (L. W. Seumidt) 
The Argument at Geneva, as published by Authority of the Government 


), Appicton & Co) 
The Bible in the Public Schools, Judicial Decision, awa. (Kobt. Clarke & Cv.) 80 25 
Thompron (Kev. J. P.), Church and State in the United States 


id R Usgood £& Co.) 
mest Biography, present stctcte Travels, etc. 


Abbott (Rev. J. rr oe th agede (Dodd & Mead) : 
Peter Stuyvesant gatenenas 6 -— ~ 1m 
Adler (Prof. F.), Der Felsendom zu Jerusalem, swd. (L. W Schmidt) 


Atkinson (J. B. ), An Art Tour tov Northera C sane in | Europe (Macmillan & Co.) 8 00 
Beadle (J. H.), ‘the Undeveloped West. . (National Pab. Co ) 
Biographie des Musiciens céjébres ....... ..(Schoenhof & Moeller) 
Blackburn (H.), The Harz Mountains.... (Sampson Low & Co.) 
Boyland (Dr. G. H.), Six Months under the Red Croas with the French Army 
wee aarke & Vo.) 150 

Burton (J. H.), History of Scotland, 2d ed., Vols. VE, 

RE Boy wv elford & Armstrong) 3 75 
Butterfie'd (C. W.), Crawford’s Campaign against daaneeniene (Robert Clarke & Co.) 
Castelar (E.), Old Kome and New Italy.... : 5 (Harper & Bros.) 
Cohen (J.), Analysis of the Life of Jesus............ 7 Dentsch & Co.) 
Coleridge (A. D.), Recent Music and Musiciars... Hemy Holt & Co.) 
Cooper (?.), New Biographical Dectienary...... ..(Macmwillan & Co.) 5 06 
Covrodi (A.), R. Burns and P. Hebel, swd.... - ..(L. W. Sebmidt) 
Forney (J. W.), Anecdotes of Public Men.. (Harper & Bree.) 
Freeman (E£, A.), Comparative Politics. (Macmillan & Co.) 3 60 


The Norman Conques*, 4 vola. oi - 16 00 
French Home-Life................ asa , ...(D, Appleton & Co.) 
Gallenga ( A. ), The Pearl of the Antilles... ..(Seribner, Welford & Armetrong) 2 25 
Halsey (C. S.}. Bible Chart of Genealogy and Chronology. .. (Ginn & Bros.) 


Howard (G. W.). The Monumental RS ae ; ... (Baltimore) 
Jerrold (B.), A Day with Walter Scott, ewd... inte ‘ .. (Shepard & Gill) 0 25 
Jessup (itev. H. H.), The Women of the Arabs. ... 2.2.6... eee. (Dodd & Mead) 2 006 
Journal and Letter< of Col. John May, 1788-89... . .. (Robert Clarke & Co.) 2 Ov 
Justi (Prof. F.), Ein Tag ans dem Leben des Kiinigs Darins, swe iL, “— Schmidt) 
Kiepert (H.), Beitri iige zur Entdeckungegecchichte Afvica’s, Part I., 
(L. W. Schmidt) 
Kugler (Prof. B.), Wallenstein, swd............ er 
Leland (C, G.), The English Gipsies and Their Language.. ...(Hard & Honghton) 2 75 
Liechtenstein (Princess M.), Holland House, 2 vols............(Maemillan & Co.) 12 00 
Lord (J.), Life of Emma Willard...................... ....++-(D. Appleton & Co.) 
Masson (Prof. D.), Life of John Milton, “Vol. LI. ies ..(Macmillan & Co.) 6 00 
Memoir and Letrers of Sara Cyleridze .(Harper & Bros.) 
Mili (J. S.), Autobiography........ pea . (Henry Holt & Co.) 225 
New ‘England : A Hand- Book for Travellers........ .-. .. (J. R. Osgood & Co.) 2 00 
EE errr ee G. Ww. Carietou & Uo.) 
Parton (J.), Fanny Fern: A Memorial Volame.. - 
Perkins (4. T.), A Life and List of Works of John Singleton Centex a hl ae Dele a 
R Osgood & Co.) 3 00 
Pike (N.), Sub-tropical Rambles in the Land of the ‘sattnniaabare adorns Bros.) 
Rawlineon (Rev. G.), Historical Iustrations of the Uld Testament............... 
(Henry A. Young & Co.) 
Seebach (K. von), Central-Amerika und die interoceanische Canal, ewd....... 


(L. W. Schmidt) 
Smith (Mis. H. W.). Record of a Happy Life......... Ww. BL lealedess & Co.) 


Spalding (J. L ), Life of Most Rev. M. J. Spaiding.............. (Cath. Pab. Soc.) 4 00 

Thompson (Edith), History of Engiand.. ae Holt & Co.) 1 2 

Trench (Rev. RK. C.), Platarch : his Life, Lives, and Morals.....(Macmillan &Co.) 1% 

Tristram (H. B.), WAMU oon sc csc cone codcce vancad (Harper & Bros. ) 

Tyerman (Rev. L .), The Oxford Methodists. OE ES 2 = 

Ueberweg (F.), History of Philosophy, Vol. ee (Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) 

Wolf (Dr. C.), Die aumittelbaren Theile des ehem aligen rémisch-deutechen 
Kaiserreiches, EPS. itn abat ¢ie oeie0<s ake. aienene (L. W. Schmidt) 

Fiction. 

Aqgotuat the Gtrenm : A Tale... 0.25.0 sccvsccccess gooccovesce scenes (Dodd & Mead) 1 75 

A TN, ee re reer irs (J. B. pg ene & Co.) 

Aldrich (T. B.), Marjorie Daw and Other — ees (J. R. Osgood & Co.) 1 50 

A Slip in the I en Eales nhac Derinossctinrnes é ) ae (Holt & Williams) 1 25 

nd cian cobbbitaanvded: 00bs +e eseekaln (Pott, Young & Co.) 

ee Se rrerrreritrt J.B. ——- & Co.) 

Benedict (¥. L.), Mise Dorothy's oo Lwin h eaean ..(Harper & Bros.) 

Blanche Seymour: chan ds pieahed 2 BOL ippincott & Co.) 

Byr (K.), The Struggle for Existe Bees MOUNDS anceasc cess (HU. N. McKinney & Co.) 


Chamisso (A. von), Peter Schlemih'. (A. Denham & Co.) 2 00 





wie - ws 
ane 9 wth Ve 


Cyilins (W.), Hide and Seek: A Tale, ewd {. B Peterson & Pros.) 
After Dark, awd.... © ee heiaeinakere 3 
The Stolen Mask, "< Seaened Ree , Ka 
NN SE IR ee rN o . 
The Yellow Mask, ewd.... . ' 
Basil : or, The Crossed Path, swd “ 
Vhe Queen's Revenge, etc., sewd ‘ 
Mies or Mrs. ? and other Stories, swd,... 
The Dead Secret, swd : ‘ * 
Connelly (Emma M.). Under the Surface: A Tale......... Wd. B L y paren & Co.) 


» Water-Witch 


per JF. FL), Th 
Corbin (Mra, C. F.), His Marriage Vow. 
Daniel (Mrs, M.). The Heiress in the Family 
Davis (Ke ene a H.), Kitty's Choice, swd. 
Dickena (C.), New Stori¢ Re er oe 
Dougias ( caendn M.). Home Nook ; ; or, The Crown of put y 
Damas (A.), Diana of Meridor, sw... EGnes aun 

Dupuy (Miss &. A.), The Gipsy’s W RU icasscanccsses 
Kdmand Dawn: A Tale..... eiees + eee 

Edwards (Mrs.), Miss Forrester. ‘ b mae 
Ezgleston (G. C.), A Man of Honor: A Tale.... 

Elliot i may Romane e of Old Court-Life in F rance. 


hindemae si aiceck eiknes (D. Appleton & Co.) 
(Lee & Shepard) 
. B, Peteraon & Bros.) 
pidbhsbcennax duane (> 4 B. Lippincott & Co.) 
. B. Peterson & Bros.) 

..(Lee & Shepard) 
. B. Peterson & Bros.) 
ret t 


W. Carleton & Co.) 
.....(Sheldon & Co.) 
.. (Orange Judd & Cv.) 
(1). Appleton & Co.) 


.. G, 


Fieming (May A.), A Wonderful Woman..... ..(G. W. Carleton & Co.) 
Freytag (G.), Beno li ER eine ngekecns danas .(He Holt & Co.) 
ee nc cca cevbesesccedeenaneessesnne (Dodd & Mead) 
Ge Be INS. 00 ng ccc ccccccccecanced oscessetonns (J. B. Ford & Co.) 


Hamlin (A, C.), The Tourmaline.... 
Hardy (\'.), A Pair of Blue Eyes. 
iE srlan (Marion), Jessamine .. 

Holland (J. G.), Arthar Bonnicastle: 


. R. Osgood & Co.) 
-.....(Holt & Williams) 
.(G. W. Carleton & Co.) 
‘an American Novel....... ...cccccceeceeees 
(Scribne r, , Armstrong & Co.) 


Kellogg (®.), The Turning of the Tide........... ,o & Shepard) 
Kip (L.), The Dead Marquiee: A Tale...............cee cues (G. P. Patnam’s Sons) 
ST Pca schnk - 2040060<coveees bas buncadirenonae mi ‘Appleton & Co.) 
Logan (O ), They Met by UN 62 c¥o i3s hac iach ccabeele - (Adame, Victor & Co.) 
Loyal unto Death: A TBlC.... ccs. cccc cc ccceccceccccscces W. Carleton & Co.) 


Lytton (Lord), Kenelm Chillingly................ .( 7 ‘8. Lippincott & Co.) 
Maitland (£.), By-and-By: A Tule... <G. P. Putnam's Sons) 
Malot (H.), Romain Katbris, translated by Mra. J. M. W right.. .(Porter & Coates) 
Martineau (Harriet), The Hour and the Man, swd..........-...- (Harper & Bros.) 
McKeever ( Miss H. B.), Nhe House on the Heights....... (H. N. McKinney & Co.) 
Muller (Christine), The Burgomaster’s Family, swd..(Scribner, Armstrong & Uo.) 
Eee CRIED, BRIO BE cecs sa cdccsesteccsocatseenmnes (J. B. Ford & Co.) 
EE a ane ..(G, P. Patnam’s Sons) 
Kandolph (J. T.) The Heiress of Sweet Water. (T. B. Peterson & Bros.) 
Reade (C.), A Simpleton.. ‘ .(Harper & Bros.) 
Reid (.), Nina's Atonement, and Other Stories. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
Keynolds (G. W. M.), Kenneth: A Tale, swd. waieckie . B. Peterson & Bros.) 
Schwartz (Marie 8.), The Son of the Organ- Grinder beivcctuenhal (Porter & Coates) 
Smart (Dr. C.), Driven from the Path..............csc0ceucees (D. Appleton & Co.) 
Smith (Rev. J.), The Coming Man, 2 vols................ 


(Geo. Koutledge & Sonr) 
Spielhagen (P.), What the Swaliow Sang..... .. (Holt & Williams) 


Stephens (Mrs. A. 8.), Bellehood and Bondage.......... (Tt. B. Peterson & Bros.) 
Stretton (H.), Hester Moriey’s Promise. .(Dodd & Mead) 
Tautpheeus (Baroness), Cyrilla, swd.................00065 “(T. B. Peterson & Bros.) 
en CY MIND, 0 o.6-0:0. 60 0.040. 000000006 00000sesngeoueeeee’ (Dodd & Mead) 
The Story of Wandering Willie, swd. ..(3cribner, Armstrong & Co.) 
The Woving O't: A Tale........ aoe (Henry Hoit & Co.) 
Thomas (Annie), ‘* ‘ He Cometh not.’ “Ske Said,’ dt SRG Se: (Harper & Bros.) 
Verne (J.), Tour of the World in 80 Days............. .. ... (J. R. Osgood & Co.) 

In Search of the Castaways................... (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

A Journey to the Centre of the Earth.....(Scribne*, Armstrong & Co.) 
Wallace (Gen. L.), The Pair God: a Tale.................... (J. R. Osg & Co.) 
Wood (irs, H.). The Master of peaneanenign Siac band onceee (T. B. Peterson & Bros.) 
.. 6 63 tk I Ul =e er (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
Yonge (Miss, C. M.) Lady Heater: A Tale. ..........ccccce eece a & Co.) 

The Piliars of the House: A hae 2 vols.. 
Zschokke (G.), The Rose of Disentis: A Tale.. ewapeuchheuees (theldon & Co.) 
Juvenile Literature. « 

Db CE. Fad, TR TA Ge the este cs tscncsdesctacictens ...(Lee & Shepard) 
PT ee ee aryee Serres mer ee | .(T. Ne son & Sons) 
Clarke (Mrs, M. C.), Girlhood of Shakespeare's Heroines....(G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 
Clodd (t.), The C hildhood of the World ....... (Shepard & Gil) 


Des Chesnex (Baroness E. M.), L ady Green-Satin and her Maid Rosette.... ...... 


(Porter & Cc oates) 
Dodge (Mrs. M_ M.), Hans Brinker....................(Seribner, Armstrong & Co.) 
Kijoart (Mre.), The Boy with an Idea........... 


(G. P. Putnam's Sons) 
Howitt (Mary), Sketches of Natural History ..(f. Nelson & Sons) 


Kellogg (H#ev. B.), John Godsoe’s Legacy................. cee eeee (Lee & Shepard) 

Knatcubu l-augessen (BE. I.), Queer Fuik. .............0000.00-- (Macmillan & Co.) 

EE JIS st cle Gabi anes connects 4cboevebeus renune (T. Neilson & Sons) 

Mickarness (Mrs. H.), Children of the ‘Olden Time. noccestape scons du stab saeebesess 
(3cri yner 


, Welford & Armstrong) 
: Pott, Young & Co.) 
..(Macmillan & Co.) 
AP. Nelson & Sons) 
.(Porter & Coates) 
(J.B. Lippincott & Co.) 
(Lee & Shepard) 


Na niga kc ovecvend cess scctcces 
Maguire J. F.), Young Prince “Marig roid. 
My Pet's Picture- Bc 0k. 

Northern Lights: Stories from Swedish and Finnish authors. 
Old Merry’s fravels on the Continent...................... 
Pratt (Mrs. M. K.), Rhoda Thornton’s Girlhood 


Rowton (F.), How to Conducta Debate ....................0- (Dick & Fitzgerald) 
OE Bars Sie Ue III oc cccccbcccccccccces eoseees (J. R. Osgood & Co.) 
Warren (Kev. I. P.), The Three Judges................... ..(Warren & Wyman) 

Education. , 

Bartholomew (G. K.). A Latin Gradual................ .. (Wilson, Hinkle & Co.) 
Bruns (Prof. H. M.), Latin Grammar.......... 0. ......ee0e (J. P. Morton & Co.) 
Sy iiss ssennecuene «909-02: agkendsentneikodnnenaan . (Ginn Bros.) 
: ollier (W. F.) and Schmitz (L. x , Internatioval Atlas...... .(G. P. Putnam's Sons) 

‘oliins (Rev. W. L.), Lucian ..... 9 Sesedesutianeentes (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
} ay (ff. 3S.), First sides in Geos graphy. 66006460065 <ehoeamnd (GQ, P. Putnam's Sons) 
Gardner (7 .). Ovid, Crstiee, CiCG8O.... once. ccteccccccchocccscs 0s: (Lee & Shepard) 
Grapt (A.), An Ele mentary German Grammar... ................ (L. W. Schmidt) 
Haliman (W. Kindergarten Culture................... (Wilson, Hinkle & Co.) 
Hand-book of "Engin PN, ak stnceugecccn<cthdticadathbeenceck (James Miiler) 
Iludson (Rev. H. N.), School Shakespeare a V ill., | Re (Ginn Bros.) 

School Shakespeare, Vol. HI................... - = 

Hyde (Mrs. A. M.), A Ladder to Learning.......(Claxton, Remsen & Haffeifinger) 


‘ebb (it. C.) and Mather (R. H.), Electra of Sophocles... 
Long (Harriett 8 ), Introduction to English Grammar 
Louage (A 


.(John Allyn) 

(J. BL ippicott & Co.) 
,A History of Greek and Koman Classical Literature..... 

(D. Appleton & Co.) 

.), Thirteen Satires of Juvenal............ 

(John Allyn) 

S. Barnes & Co.) 

*1-caheldon & Co.) 


Macleane (Rev. A. J.) and Hart (Rey. 
Northrop (B. G.), Education Abroad, and Other Poem. 
Patterson (C.), speller ar d Analyzer. bene at vee 
Exercise Book for the same...... 

Peirce (J. M ), Elements of Logarithms. ..... 2.2.2... cc. .ccccoceccss 


; (Ginn Bros). 
Petermann (K.), Litera urgeschichtiiches Lesebuch, Vol. I.. 


.(L. W. Schmidt) 
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P \ ae (James Miller) $1 25 
Ma \ ymolegs ‘J. H. Butler & Co.) 
$ y ion ‘(Ww ilson, Hinkle & Co.) 
: r(G, A virteen S al poh ialins eign wiskin-cilelll (Johan Allyn) 1 50 
, \ : I Sits ba cesan cease (James Miller) 
; é ‘"(G. P. Putnam’ sSons) 1 50 
i S sud O E-says Connected with Rdnea- 
icons (Macmillan & Co.) 3 50 
i Stag . (Wilson, Hinkle & Co,) 
lise of Botany ..(D. Appleton & Co.) 
sienee and Technics. 
Ach ur Pr R demiecher Krai kheiten, ie . . sinswe 
: (L. W. Schmidt) 
Chr A Metallurg OROPO. 00%25 « decwes (D. Van Nostrand) 
Cla Der Bienensta Ey eee o-Ps (L. W. Schmidt) 
I Preparavion and it of M BCIPIC 0 rn S6ee 
: (G. P. Putnam's Sons) 1 25 
Daws r W.). Ste he Meet Kx vuebhvenmered (Harper & Bros.) 
Kvera (11.), 8 n and the S . .(G,. P. Putnam's Sons) 1 50 
F amwmariot Mae Atmor; R .....(Harper & Bros.) 
For M. I historic Ma sm and Deity ; the Mound Builders, swa. 
(Robert Ciarke & Co.) 
Gerton (Dr. D. A rir Mv i Tlygiene (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
Hi vil J), inure Law ..(D. Appleton & Co.) 
Hochstetter (Prof. F. v et Sra ek ckcthh vad scan’ (L. W. Schmidt) 
Ht H.), Critiques i vs ; .....(D. Appleton & Co.) 
Hus.eyv (T. HL.) and Tice (J. It), 1 ur Recreations ‘n Popular Science. On 
Yeast. Relations between } ind Force, swd.........(Estes & Lanriat) 0 25 
Ki o *rof, D.), Com M rs (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
Li BE. W.), Old Medicine and Ne ; sb ebeS sacees ..(J. A. Churchill) 
Lankester (Dr. E.), dalf-Houre t Microscope, new ed.(G@. P. Putnam's Sons) 1 25 
Li i. No), The Spe pea \pplications.........(Macmillan & Co.) 1 50 
L) Charies), The Geolog k neces of the Ant wuity ~;— eae 
B. Lippincott & Co.) 
M iD Aw of D arn _.. (Stevens & Haynes) 
N f. B.) and andler (C yret’s Manual ‘re Blow-p'pe 
-. .. «..(I. Ellwood Zell) 
XN Prof. 5.), Investigat SEG OT RIGID. 0.5.55 cciscavccas dunesate- 
nithsonian institution) 
Packa Dr. A ( Rye Dodd & Mead) 
P \ Prat f Lin Perepec ive. .(G. P. Putnam’ sSonr) 1 00 
Perlis (Dr. M.), r I thologisct vatomie, swd.. 
(L. W. Schmid) 
Picker B. ¢ leme *}) vical Manipu'at ..dlurd & Houghton) 
Platt iH.) ( Ss ns from Kuski ..(John Wiley & Son) 3 50 
rP« { Railro I ited States ..(H. V. & H.W. Poor) 
Prox I Moo ..(D. Appleton & Co.) 
Ra ; »), Der SRE a Se ee ee (L. W. Schmidt) 
Ray wW.s , er Goil 5 adiailaek decid (J.P, Ford & Co.) 3 59 
Saigey (f I Un of Natur bet TES ce vai in isc (L.es & Lauriat) 1 50 
Schmolir rl .f Di e Eutwicke lie Krisis der deutschen Weberei, sewd. 
(L. W. Schmidt) 
Smith (£ rod ‘ Gia .(D. Appleton & Co.) 
Sti » Epidemic.or Mali lera, swd 5 Lippincott & Co.) 
Taylor .J. E.. Geological Stori Pp. Patnam’s Sons) 1 75 
Tay! 4), & d and Musie eis & Co.) 3 00 
Ty Introduction to I Histolog J.B. Lippincott & Co.) 
Wie ( Arch .(A. J. Bicknell & Co.) 
Wr j and My e lneuranc ...«.+-(Lee & Shepard) 
eriodicals. 
Art No, CXL., ewd .(Virtue & Yorston}> 
Kor ), Zeitaebrift der Ge haft fir Erdkuude su Berlin. .(L. W. Schmidt) 
Lippincott’s Magazir vl. XI . B. Lippincott & Co.) 
Litte!l's Living Age, V« XV «ASE aE ED (Littell & Gay) 
Nast’s Iilustrated Almanac for 1874; awl... 2.2... ce cee (Harper & Bros.) 
Pra a) Magazine, No. 8, swd 2 . GJ. R. Osgood & Co.) 1 00 
The Danbury News Man's Ulustra \manac, 1874, swd ..(Shepard & Gill) 0 25 
The Workshop Sy eR Se) Re ee eres ...(E. Steiger) 0 50 
Miscellaneous. 
Ames (M y f Men, Women, md Things ..(Hurd & Honghton) 
Baker M.) mperance Drania.. (Lee & Shepard) 
Biachet (A.), Etym il Dictionary of tve Pren ar iguage. ‘(Macmillan & Co.) 400 
Barritt (E.), Tea-M e Talks on ail Sori. oi Subjects........... (Lee & Shepard) 
Casseil's I lustrated Catalogue, swd Cie Cassell, Petter & Gaipin) 1 25 
Clarke (W. H.), Loilar Ins*ractor for the feed Organ : “\O. Ditson & Co.) 1 00 
Dafforn e (J.), Pictnrea by Old Masters... .. RS ; af Nelson & Sons) 
Fires and Fire Deps -tments, swd f ..(J. R. Osgood & Co.) 
Fraeer (Jobn), Humorous Chap-Bor rks © gusland , (Henry L. Hinton) 1 25 
Garretson (Ur. J. E.), Thinkers and Think ®s J.B. Lippincott & Co.) 
Glover (J. W.). St. Patr ay ee Se gS Lean re ore (Dublin) 
Greg (W. R.), Literary and Social Judgmer® ‘ .....(d. R. Osgood & Co.) 2 00 
Hale (Mre. 8. J.). New Cook- Bo “ah .(T. B. Peterson & Bros.) 1 75 
Half-H yore with the Best Fren Luthor ......(T. Nelson & Sons) 
Hall « "M nde rn wiish. 2 scribner, Armstrong & C».) 2 25 
eames n W.). Glance t Da see J. R. meas SPS 2 00 
Hepburn (J Japancse-Raglish and & g8h-Japanese Dictionary, ab: idge 
, : “8 ‘A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 3 00 
Hodges (D. F.) and Foster (G. W.), The M-Ming Star............ (Lee & Shepard) 
Hodg D. F.) and Tenney (J. H.), GoldenSumbeams............  “ os 
Howa Mre. B. ¢ Fifty Years in a Mardand Bitchen......... (Turnbull Bros.) 
Jerrold (i).), Fireside Saints, and Other Pu l@FS........--..e00--- (Lee & Shepard) 
Johne t The Mouth of Gold » ....(A. 8. Barnes & Co.) 
Kingsley (Rev. €.), Prose idyii a, New and did Cfsaed (Macmiilan & Co.) 175 
Lindsley (D. P 1e Note-Tuker GR ain s ....(Otis Clapp & Son) 
Manus! of Ktiquetre .(G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 1 75 
Munroe (W. H.), Philogopliy of Cure... .. ces ce sgee sre ce eesees (Cambrié ge) a 
Perkins (H. S.) and Bentley .W. W.). sver of Life: Music..(O. Ditson & Co.) 0 85 
Roget (P. M.), Thesaurus of English \ " de and Phrases, ReW O0@.........--cesess. 
(Gould & Lincoln) 
Ruskin (J.). 1 s Meini« .(John Wiley & Son) 0 7 
Schmit ), Student’s Atlas of Classica ography. ..(G. P, Putnam’s Sons) 1 50 
Soule and Campbell (L , Hand-! sk of Words often Mispronounced....... 
(Lee & Shepard) 0 60 
Sprun r. K Tland-Atlas des Mitpelalters und der neueren Zeit, Parts 
VI Vill ae eee be ia dap Se. * rare oer . Westermann) 
Stanford (C. 8.), Plato’s Phd» jos J. Miller) 
Stieler H Atlas, Parte X\ awd (B. Westermann & Co.) 
The D 3. SRR ipg ek: PS re: (Hastings &Co.) 1 65 
The Fie , .(John Camden Hotten) 
The Org RRR eR ECE SIRT (O. Ditgon & Co.) 2 50 
The Ways of Women.... .. (John P. Jewett & Co.) 
Weller (&.), Atlas of Seripture Geography (+. P. Putnam’s Sons) 0 75 
Widdefieid (Hanah), New Cook-Bu ij ,- Peterson & Bros.) 
Young Ladies’ Fr end. B. Lippincott & Cv.) 

















